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Books. The Copy-Book Revolution. 


The Franklin Arithmetics, 


PRIMARY —— ELEMENTARY —— WRITTEN. 


By EDWIN P. SEAVER anv GEO, A. WALTON. 


Fresh, clear, practical text- books. Oral exercises so combined with written work that the 
same analysis answers for both processes, Decimals and Integers are TREATED TCGETHER when- 
ever practicable, thas avoiding a multiplicity of rules. Drill.tabies,and exercises thereon, are given, 
by which the pupil’s work can be INDEFINITELY EXTENDED without requiring the teacher to search 
other books for TEST-EXAMPLES, 


The Franklin Arithmetics were 


Adopted in Boston, Mass, May, 1879. 
Adepted in New Vork City, Nov., 1883. 
Adopted in Jersey City, N. J., Nev., i883. 
Adopted in Lynn, Mass., Aug., 1884. 
Adopted im St. Albaas, Ve, Sept., iss4. 


The Franklin Elementary Algebra. 


A compact working text-book, presenting a course of study that is sufficient to meet the require- 
ments for admission to any College, and such as is pursued in the best High Schools and Academies. 


The Franklin Elementary Algebra was 


Adepted in Jersey City, N. J., Dec., 1883. 
Adopted in Clinton, Mass., Aug., 1SS4. 
Adopted in Canton, Munss., Aug., 1884. 


Seaver & Walton’s Mental Arithmetic. 


A new, complete, and practical text book; upwith the times in every particular; a fresh and sys- 
tematic presentation of the subject. Confidently presented as THE BEST. 


Seaver & Walton’s Mental Arithmetic was 


Adopted in Lyun, Mass,, Aug., 1884. 
Adopted in Cambridge, Mass,, Nov,, 1884, 


Published by J. H. BUTLER, 


925 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
BOSTON: WM. WARE & CO., 47 Franklin St, 


THE OLD SYSTEMS MUST CO. 


One - fourth of the Pupils’ time saved by the New 
Method of Teaching Penmanship. 


BUSINESS-STANDARD COPY-BOOKS. 


The Latest and Best Series. 


PRIMARY COURSE, .... Nos. 1to7, . . . Perdozen, $ 84 
COMMON SCHOOL OOURSE,. . Nos.1to7, . . . Perdozem, 190 


Adopted in January, 1885, for use in the Schools of 


THE CITY OF PHILADELPHIA 


— — 


THE CITY OF ALBANY. 


Though so recently published, these books are already in use in cities and towns 


cecntaining nearly 4,000,000 inhabitants. 
For Circulars, Price-List, and Specimen Copies please address the Publishers, 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO., Phiiadelphia. 


Successful «« Popular Books. ) 


NEW INDUCTIVE ARITHMETICS, 

GREENLEAF’S MATHEMATICS. 

WELLS’ HIGHER MATHEMATICS. 

PARKER and MARVEL’S SUPPLEMENTARY READERS. 

SCHOOL STUDIES IN WORDS. (A Complete Speller.) 

PARKER’S EXERCISES IN ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 

BRANDS’ PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. (Stimulants and Narcotics,) 
GILBERT’S SPELLERS. 

RICKARD and ORCUTT’S CLASS BOOK OF PROSE AND POETRY. 
FISK’S GREEK GRAMMAR. 

FISK’S GREEK EXERCISES, 

FOLSOWS CICERO’S ORATIONS. 

SCHOLAR’S GEM BOOK, 

SCHOLAR’S SPELLING BLANK and EXERCISE BOOK. 


Several New Books in preparation. 


SEND FOR GENERAL CATALOGUE. 


‘ LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, 


Educational Publishers, 


{ BOSTON and NEW YORK. 


WHENEVER a “pen is wanted for any particular purpose, whether school, business, pro- 
fessional, or ornamental, such a pen is always to be found among the extensive variety fur- 


nished by the Ksterbrook Steel Pen Co. 
quality. 


They are all warranted of superior standard 
Ask your stationer for “sterbrook’s. 


do not need to be touched to the tongue every moment, as with other pencils. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CoO., 


I~ —= 


= AMERICAN GRAVY 


DIXON’S 


Unequaled for uniformity in grading, freedom from grit, strength of leads, soft, easy-cutting wood, fineness of finish, and reliability in marking, The leads 


in seven degrees of hardness for school use and ordinary drawing, and in over 500 styles of finish in No. 2 and No. 3 leads, for general use. ’ 
If your stationer does not keep them, send 16 cents for samples, worth double your money; but be sure and mention N. E. Journwan or EDUCATION. 


CDIXON'S SM 10 


D 

GRAPHITE 


PENCILS. 


They are made in ten degrees of hardness for draughting and fine drawin 


Jersey City, N. J. 
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W. H WALMSLEY & 


Manuf’ing Opticians, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


MICROSCOPES, 


and all Accessories and Out- 
fits, with every description of 
OPTICAL and 
METEOROLOGICAL, 
INSTRU MENTS. 
Tilustrated, condensed list 
of 24 pages free. 
Fall Catalogue of 156 pages 
for three stamps. 
Mention this paper. 


KEUFFEL & ESSER 


121 Fulton & 42 Ann 8t, 


MATHEMATICAL 
INSTRUMENTS. 
“Universal” Drawing 
Paper, the best for free- 
hand drawing,— has fine, 
equal grain for pencil and 
crayon drawings. 
Studies of all kinds. 
-- Sonnecken’s Round- 
—_ Text-book and 
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The Relative Time Globe. 


nt on the equatorial belt, 
will show the exact time. da 


meridian rip 


This Globe, while 


the purpose indicated by its name. That is, 
compact, durable, beautiful, and reasonable in price. Address, with stamp, 


to be placed at an 


' When the word Estey or the word Organ 
is mentioned, they each suggest the other, 
so widely known and so popular are the in- 
struments and the makers, 

Five letters in each of the two words are 
reminders of enjoyment in multitudes of 
homes. Illustrated Catalogue mailed free 
to all applicants. 

ESTEY ORGAN CO.,, 


Eratuleboro, Vt. . 


Estey Organ Co., 
GENERAL MANAGERS FOR NEW ENGLAND. 
Estey Organs, 
Decker Brothers’ Pianos; 
601 Wasnineton St., Boston, Mass. 


) h NTS invested in SOPER’S INSTAN- 
Dllastrated Book 


TANEOUS GUIDE to the Piano 
THE BIGGEST THING OUT “yeta*s? Boo 


CENTS will enable you to play a familiar 
(meow) E. NASON & CO., 120 Fulton St., New York. 


air on efther instrament at once. You re- 


quire no of music whatever. 
Address HEARNE & CO., Publishers, 
490 tf 178 Broadway, New York. 


AN ACHIEVEMENT IN SCIENCE FOR THE ADVANCEMENT 


PHYSICAL & CHEMICAL APPARATUS. 


ART, EDUCATION, AND PROGRESS. 


OF SCHOLAR OR ARTIST. 


orsed by all the Principals in the Public and Private Schools throughout the 
ma country. Pourteen years’ constant use Ms the Boards of Edu- 
cation of New York and P delphia. 


BLACKBOARDS, 
SILICATE BOOK SLATES, 
BLACK DIAMOND SLATINC, 


LAPILINUM (Slated Cloth) 


A perfect, flexible Blackboard for Teachers, Sunday Schools, etc, 


SILICATE IVORINE SHEETS (an Imitation of Ivory). 
Th 


e surface is transparent, and may be applied over printing. 
MANUFACTURED ONLY BY THE 


NEW YORK SILICATE BOOK SLATE C0., 


(General Headquarters for School Supplies, ) 
Office and Salesroom, 191 FULTON ST. COR. CHURCH ST., NEW YORK CITY. 


gy Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 504 
123 VESEY sT IMPORTER AND 


E. B. BENJAMIN, § or 
Chemical and Physical Apparatus. 


A very large stock of first-class Apparatus, for sale at lowest rates for best goods. Correspondence solicited. 


CHEMICAL & PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 


and 95 John St., 
just issued, 


SILICATE 


S BARCLAY 8ST. 


NEW YORK. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, 87 FRANKLIN 8T., BOSTON, MASS. 


CATALOGUE OF CHEAP SCHOOL, APPARATUS. CATALOGUES 
Catalegue of Physical Instruments for High Schools and Co 
Catalogue of Chemical Apparatus. TEST INSTRUMENTS 
SEND AND LANTERNS 


Catalogue of Telescopes. 
Catalogue of Anatomical Modeis. ADDRESS. IN PREPARATION. 


UNION SCHOOL FURNITURE 


180 Wabash Avenue, BATTLE CREEK, 508 Broadway, 
CHICAGO. Michigan. ALBANY, N. ¥. 


PATENTED. 


CHEAPEST, MOST DURABLE, BEST. 
Indorsed by all Superintendents and Teachers wherever used. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR, Address 


AMERICAN SOAPSTONE FINISH CO., Providence, R. I. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 303,404, 332, 351,170, Gx 


AND HIS OTHER STYLES 
SOLD ALL DEALERS me WORLD, 


BLACKBOARDS. EDUCATIONAL 
ove | TOY MONEY. 


holes and cracks in the plastering, and coating it over 
iwth Liquid Slating, when you have thoroughly tested 
For the Home and School. 
MILTON BRADLEY 


the Patent Crystal Blackboard. Surface better than 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


BUY THE BEST, 


I am now prepared to take contracts for furnishing 
Towns, Cities, and private Institutions, with both wall 
and portable Blackboards of this material. Please call 
and test them thoroughly. 


J. L. HAMMETT, 
Manuf'r and Dealer in all School Supplies, 


499 f eow 24 Cornhill, Boston. 
But don’t buy until you have seen 
SILK BANNERS STANFORD'S 
J. & R. LAMB, New Yors, CELEBRATED 


59 Carmine Street. 


WALL MAPS, 


Send for circular price- 
to DECORATION of and SUN. Size 52 x 60 inches, 
DAY SCHOOLS. 250 


IMPORTED ONLY BY 


HARRIS & ROGERS, 


13 Tremont Boston. 
Send for Circular, 499 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUPFAOTUREE OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus. 


247 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 


BE SURE 


you are right, then go ahead, is an im- 
portant practical adage which should be 
remembered in the purchase of a medicine 
for the blood. Avyer’s Sarsaparilla is a 
highly concentrated and powerful altera- 
tive. It is universally acknowledged to be 
the best blood purifier. W. F. Nichols, 
424 Washington st., Boston, Mass., writes: 
“After suffering for several years, with 
Indigestion, I was advised and induced 


To Take 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. I have greatly im- 
proved. My health was never better than 
at present.” Annie Zwinsky, 60 State st., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., says that she took Ayer’s - 
Sarsaparilla for a tumor in the throat— 
Goitre—and, after using it for three 
months, the swelling all disappeared. Per- 
sons troubled with Goitre should try this 
medicine. Eli Campbell, Hooker, Pa., 
writes: ‘By the use of 


AYER’S 


Sarsaparilla 


I was cured of hip joint disease.” 
Prepared by ~ J.C. Apes: & Co., Lowell, 


fass., U.§ 
Sold by all Drugygists. 


Price $1; six bottles for $5, 
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BUCCESSORS TO 
Baker, Pratt & Go., 
General School Furnishers, 

No. 19 Bond Street, New York, 


fhe Celebrated “Triumph” Dovetailed Desks, 


Manufacturers of the 
Improved Eureka Liquid Slating, 
which gives the only perfect Blackboard surface. 
prov ool Apparatus for every departmen’ 
Send for descriptive circulars. 


A. H. ANDREWS & 00., 


Successors to BAKER, PRATT & CO., 
19 Bond Street, New York. 
518 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 

197 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Church 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc, FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cincinnati. O. 


McShane Bell Foundry 


Manufacture those celebrated Bells and 

Chimes for Scheels, Colleges, &c. 

is Prices and catalogues sent free. Address 
H. MoSuane & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PHILADELPHIA. BIRCHS KEY 

=” MICROSCOPES FROM $38 TO $1,000. WILE WIND / ANY WATCH WEAR OUT 
by watch kers. } Ci 
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THOUGHTS’ TRYST. 


BY J. H. MAY." 


We sat together at the twilight hour, 
Beneath the chestnut tree; 

We walked together in the morning cool,— 
We three. 


We studied morals from the same dry book, 
And, when our task was done, 

We went together to our trysting place,— 
Room One. 


Mingling our tears of parting, at the end, 
We went our separate ways, 

And yowed we’d never for an hour forget 
Those days. 


One in the land of roses found a home; 
One, under northern pines; 
The other marked upon the dark-land shore 
Her lines. 
* * * * * 


Never a word or message do we send 
O’er land or sea; 

We are too busy; life has too much work 
For memory. 


Never a word or letter do we send: 
Ah! we forget 

In all the whirl and weariness of life; 
And yet,— 


Sometimes, at twilightJhour, our labor over, 
Our work we fold, 
And ype what has come to those we cherished 
old. 


A tender thought from fragrant pine-tree branches 
Flies o’er the snows; 

Far, far across the sea to dark-land fountains 
It goes. 


A tender thought floats down the northern streamlet 
To southern streams, 

And asks for just one hour of quiet dreaming, 
Old dreams, 


Oh, that our distant thoughts to-night might gather, 
From land or sea, 


And we might think we sat beneath the chestnut,— 
We three. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


— No school secures the best training whose corps 
of teachers does not include a due proportion of both 
men and women.—Supt. G, A. Littlefield, Newport. 


— It is a happy thing for us that this is really all 
we have to concern ourselves about, — what to do neat. 
No man can do the second thing. He can do the first. 
George Macdonald. 


— Teachers should be very careful how they punish 
pupils for what they do or say away from the school 
premises, and should never undertake to punish for such 
behavior unless it seems necessary for the preservation 
of discipline in the school.—Indiana School Law. 


— The teacher who would be successful must win the 
confidence of his scholars and be in sympathy with 
them; he must know their nature, their surroundings, 
and their needs. In no way can he better do so than 
by visiting them at their homes. He thereby shows 
his interest in them and wins their love.—“ L.” in Ped- 
agogue, 

os Is it not a fact that the progressive spirit of the 
times demands that, in the education of boys and young 
men, the practical must be held above the theoretical, 
and the useful must supersede the merely ornamental ? 
Hence the necessity for institutions where students 


may be fitted to their places as active workers immedi- 
ately upon leaving school.— School Supplement. 


— The common schools of South Carolina are becom- 
ing dearer and dearer to hearts of the people with each 
advancing year of good government and honest manage- 
ment of the school funds. Chronic grumblers might as 
well talk about subverting the judiciary of this law- 
abiding and law-loving state as the common school sys- 
tem.—S. W. School Journal. 


— In order to be a successful teacher of boys it is 
necessary to be their friend. It is necessary not only 
to take an interest in seeing that their lessons are prop- 
erly recited, but to be sure also that they understand 
what they are doing, and take an interest in it; make 
them feel that it is their business now, and that their 
future success in business depends on their doing their 
work well in the present. Boys like a friend,—not an 
overseer.— Practical Teacher. 


A Minister or Epvucation.—A special correspon- 
dent, telegraphing from London, says: “The Cabinet 
has resolved on introducing a bill creating a Minister 
of Education with the least possible delay after the re- 
assembling of Parliament. Mr. Gladstone is in favor 
of the inclusion of Scotland within the province of the 
new Minister, as are also several influential members of 
the new Administration, including, it is universally un- 
derstood, the Chief-Secretary for Ireland.— Zhe Hdin- 
burgh Educational News. 


— Education is well. Draw out of a soul all you can. 
There are some inspired teachers who can draw out of 
the blossom sweetness and light. Not one in a thou- 
sand of teachers is inspired. These other nine hundred 
and ninety-nine cannot draw anything out of any soul. 
Let it content them to furnish food whereby the soul 
may grow; that is, by becoming instructed. Such un- 
inspired teachers may, in their hap-hazard, or dull, 
plodding way, assist some ravenous soul in finding his 
path to the tree of life, although they themselves have 
never tasted one of its leavea.—Ohio Hd. Monthly. 


— It is dangerous economy to limit the means of 
popular education by lowering the grade of the instruct- 
ors, or shortening the period of instruction, which is 
the inevitable result of inadequate provision. The 
blessings of a republican form of government are secured 
in the intelligence of the people. Our chief defence is 
our schools, and the trained army of scholars they in- 
struct. The government, in self-protection, makes edu- 
cation in a degree compulsory. Mental and moral 
training should go hand in hand, that the forces of 
knowledge be not misdirected; that complete protection 
may be afforded, and that the desire to do what is right 
should be present with the power. To this end we 
must incline; to disable the schools is to expose our- 
selves to the perils of ignorance,—the most formidable 
foe that can rise in our midst.—Hon. John W. Cum- 
mings, Mayor of Fall River. 

— The movement to introduce shop training into the 
public schools, inaugurated several years ago, has made 
comparatively little progress, and the tide of opinion 
seems to be setting more and more strongly against it. 
At the same time there is a desire to see the value of 
such training as an element of general education tested 
in special manual training schools, as is being done in 
St. Louis, Chicago, and a few other cities. Boston is 
making the experiment timidly in its public schools, 
and this is well since the city has the money to spare. 
We learn that the city of Toledo will use a bequest of 
one hundred thousand dollars (part of which is now 
available) for this purpose. Such experiments, if con- 
tinued for several years, will shed much light on the 


value of such training in the public schools.—Ohio Hd. 
Monthly. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL AND THE COLLEGE. 


BY CHARLES W. TUFTS, A.M., OTTAWA, ILL. 


First of all, the relation of the high school to the col- 
lege and university is thatof a feeder. Preparation for 
college should be a part of the legitimate work of the 
high school. But the average number of young men 
who go to college is diminishing. In 1840 there was 
one young man in college in this country to every 1,500 
of our population; in 1850, one to every 2,000; in 
1860, one to 2,500; and in 1870, only one to every 
3,000 in round numbers, A decline in ratio of one- 
half in thirty years, and that, too, in opposition to a 
law which has been invariable among all nations,—the 
law of growth of requirements in the professions, 

A new country must, of course, have its lawyers, doc- 
tors, preachers, and professional men of every class. If 
it is too poor to secure the services of those thoroughly 
educated, it must take up with the cheaper grades; and 
then quacks, pettifoggers, circuit-riders, and Dominie 
Sampsons will abound, As the country grows older 
and more prosperous, these men are crowded out by 
others of better education, and these in turn by others, 
till in the leading nations of Europea man is not allowed 
to enter a professional school, much less to practice in 
any of the learned professions, including that of teacher, 
till he has taken his bachelor’s, or first degree, at one of 
the great universities. Yet, in spite of this growing 
demand for thoroughly educated men, we are sending 
only half as many young men to college in proportion 
to our population as we were forty years ago. 

Much of the fault for this state of affairs evidently 
rests with the high schools, Very few young men de- 
cide to go to college of their own accord. The question 
was put to the individual members of a college class 
numbering nearly two hundred, —“ At what time did 
you first decide upon a college education?” Ail but 
eleven answered, “ In the high school,” or a correspond- 
ing preparatory school, In personal conversation with 
a large number of students and graduates of leading 
colleges, East and West, I have found this is a common 
statement among them: “ We had an earnest, energetic 
teacher in our high school or academy at home. I had 
great admiration for him and respect for his opinion. 
He advised and persuaded me to go to college.” 

That kind of work is being done in many high 
schools all over the land, but there is not enough of it. 
Too many disgrace our profession by narrow-minded 
selfishness. The principal of a large high school in one 
of our western cities, a man who had sent only two 
young men to college in five years, was told that he 
ought to have sent more, “Yes,” he sneered, “and 
have one of them come back in a few years and offer to 
take my position at less salary.” The man was selling 
his birthright for a mess of pottage. If there is any 
one blessed privilege, one splendid opportunity a teacher 
has to offset the trials of his lot, it is the privilege of 
gaining the admiration and the love of those noble- 
hearted boys, —of planting in their hearts a germ of 
ambition, which is to become one of the dominant fac-. 
tors in their lives, and of binding them fast to him for 
ever after by strong ties. 

The fault does not, however, all rest with the high 
school. The college must bear its share. The college 
should be the crowning summit of our educational sys- 
tem. Her work should begin where the work of the 
high school ends. She should stand high enough to be 
a continual inspiration to the high-school pupil. 

I believe that one great evil in this nation to-day is 
the superabundance of small colleges, every one of which 
claims to offer advantages equal to Harvard, Yale, or 
Johns Hopkins. Every report of the Commissioner of 
Education shows a large increase in the number of them. 
The American people have apparently run mad on the 
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subject of founding colleges. The country is full of 
men who, having made some money, wish to immortalize 
the name of Smith or Jones by founding a college. It 
seems far greater to found a new college and give it a 
name than to endow an oldone. What matters it if all 
the four classes of the college proper scarcely number a 
baker’s dozen,—it is still a college. But it soon gets 
short of funds, salaries cannot be paid, and the tempta- 
tion is all-powerful to lower the grade of scholarship to 
secure more students and more tuition. 


Well may Dr. Adams ask, “ How many institutions 
are there west of the Alleghanies in which a student 
can get a single gleam of what higher education really 
is? How many libraries in which any stubborn ques- 
tion can be solved? How many museums in which 
any naturalist may work with profit? How many lab- 
oratories in which the biological and physiological 
questions now agitating the scientific world may be 
successfully studied?” You can almost number them 
on the fingers of one hand. Yet we have all over the 
West a great wilderness of colleges. Nearly every city, 
small or great, has its college, and many of them more 
than one. Why is it that Illinois, with twice as many 
colleges as Michigan, sends so many of her sons to be 
educated at the great university, and at the expense of 
her sister state? Why is it that one in every thirteen 
students in Michigan University comes from Illinois ? 
It is because Michigan has concentrated her educational 
resources on her one university, and has built up there 
the largest, and, in some respects, one of the best edu- 
cational institutions in America, one of which not only 
Michigan, but all the West, is justly proud. With one 
such institution in every state in the Union, we would 
have little trouble in getting our young men to go to 
college. Our boys would look forward from their ear- 
liest years to the university as the goal of their ambi- 
tion. Michigan, with only about half the population of 
Illinois, has to day more than twice as many of her own 
sons in college; in proportion to her population, four 
times as many. Hence the farmer boys of Michigan 
are to be the governors, the judges, the legislators, and 
the ruling men of this great West,—men who will make 
themselves felt in the great struggle to civilize and 
Americanize the vast hordes which are pouring through 
the gates at Castle Garden every year. 

Another thing that makes our young men so reluc- 
tant to go to college is the fact that the degree to be 
gained by such a course means so little. A young man 
is poor. He says I have my living to make. I cannot 
afford to get an education as an intellectual luxury. 
You advise me to go through college and get an A.B. 
oran A.M. What will that be worth to me in dollars 
and cents ? in breadand butter? He will point out this 
man with an A.B., and that man with a Ph.B., or per- 
haps an A.M. or an LL.D.,—men who are scarcely able 
to make aliving. Whatcan I say? Am I justified 
in decrying my neighbor,—in showing that his degree 
is spurious ? 

We have laws to protect, and they do protect trade- 
marks for men who make soap and liver-pads. For 
centuries the degrees of Bachelor and Master have been 
intellectual trade-marks; but do the laws protect them ? 
Institutions have been chartered aud empowered to 
confer degrees in which not even the teachers themselves 
had ever taken or deserved them. 


Three years ago two young men left a country dis- 
trict school to prepare themselves for teachers of natural 
science. Neither of them was far enough advanced to 
enter an ordinary high school. One did a year’s work 
to fit himself to enter such a school; the other took the 
short cut so benevolently opened for him by the Legis- 
lature, and last June took his degree of B.S. The other, 
aud in reality far the abler of the two, has two years 
yet to study before he will complete his high school 
course, and then intends to take a four years’ course in 
college before he will be entitled to the degree of B.S. 
The great mass of people would count one B.S. as good 
as the other. 


These are some of the obstacles in the way to a true, 
ideal relation between the college and the high school. 
It rests with us who, in matters of education, have our 
hands on the throttle-valve of public opinion, to make 
some, and perhaps all, of these things right. 


THE VALUE OF PICTURES IN TEACHING 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


BY LILLIE J, MARTIN, INDIANAPOLIS. 


Drawing makes complicated explanations simple, and 
gives vividness to descriptions not thoroughly grasped 
by the imagination. It is particularly valuable as a 
test of a pupil’s knowledge of a descriptive subject. If 
a beginning class in physical geography is given a de- 
scriptive subject to illustrate, more than half the class 
will fail. Nor is this failure chiefly among those who 
draw indifferently. The test brings to light a mental 
deficiency among all the pupils that must be remedied. 
But the nature of the difficulty must be first ascertained. 
A re study of the lesson shows that it does not come 
from inattention. Careful questioning develops the fact 
that the pupils have no material with which to picture 
what they read. Here is another proof that “ the mind 
can create no new material, but can divide and combine 
the parts of material things with which it is familiar so 
as to form new existences.” 

Since the surrounding country does not always fur- 
nish proper material for illustrating physical geography, 
what is to be done? Pictures appeal so strongly to all 
the senses that they may be used for this purpose. Ne 
physical geography furnishes a sufficient amount. Nor 
is this to be regretted. The very gathering of pictures 
excites interest and draws closer attention to the sub- 
ject. A method something like the following has been 
fairly successful in carrying on this work. On begin- 
ning physical geography, a list is made of the subjects 
that can be illustrated by pictures, and the pupils are 
set to gathering these from magazines, railroad guides, 
etc. Each is expected to make a small collection on all 
subjects, and a larger collection on that subject that he 
finds most interesting. Additions are made to this col- 
lection during the whole course of the study. These 
pictures, and, if possible, railroad maps showing their 
location, are mounted on white or brown paper, and 
labeled so as to show the teacher what subject the pupil 
intends a given picture to illustrate. For convenient 
handling they are placed in a portfolio made of paper, 
and inclosed in a large envelope for protection. The 
pupils are encouraged to preserve bits of information 
from newspapers, etc., scraps of appropriate poetry, and 
attach them to the proper pictures. Care is taken, how- 
ever, that the main thought may not be lost sight of 
by too many details. 


After the pupils have been over a new subject some- 
what cursorily for the purpose of learning the proper 
terms to employ in discussing it, he is taken into the 
country to study the thing itself. If this is impossible, 
he examines the pictures from the various collections 
on this subject. Especial attention is given in class 
recitation to one of the best pictures. Several pupils 
put it upon the board to improve their drawing. One 
of the rest tells what he sees, and the others make addi- 
tions. The pupils’ imaginations thus receive material 
for future use. Of course this material cannot be used at 
present. The surroundings of place and time must first 
be forgotten. Perhaps some one will propose describing 
the picture as if colored. This narrows the scene to a 
particular time, and makes it almost a reality. Some 
one will tell how the place appeared in the past, another 
how it attained its present state, and another how it 
will look in the future. What could give the imagina- 
tion better exercise ! 

Each pupil writes a composition on the subject that 
he has selected for fuller illustration. He makes a 
drawing of the best picture that he has on the subject. 
Thia is not done altogether to give him practice in 
drawing, but to hold his attention long enough to ob. 
serve points that would otherwise escape his notice. 
“The pencil is the best microscope.” The composition 
is divided into two parts. Part I. contains a descrip- 
tion of what the pupil sees with his mental and physical 
eyes. All the pictures that he has on this subject are 
to be described. He may choose, also, to describe an 
imaginary picture that contains the main points of his 
subject. Part II, is something from books. The pupil 
states in his own words what he has read, and employs 
the narrative or descriptive style as he prefers. The 
second part is added for the purpose of directing the 


pupil’s attention to the best books on physical geogra- 


phy, and to assure a careful reading of them. Encyclo- 
pwdias, books of travel and description, novels, poetry, 
legends, etc., should be recommended. From these the 
pupil may select something on a particular picture, or 
on the subject as a whole. 

Cafions and waterfalls are among the best subjects 
for composition work. Good pictures are easily obtained, 
and there is a variety of book matter. Pupils enjoy 
studying about coral islands. They like to describe the 
pieces of coral they have at home, ard make pictures of 


them. 

To ascertain how much has been done by this work 
in the way of storing the pupil’s imagination, the draw- 
ing test may be repeated. The class will certainly do 
better. Nor will they use the particular things that 
they have seen if sufficient time is allowed to elapse 
after pictures allied to the subject have been examined. 

This exercise helps pupils in many ways indirectly. 
It causes them to study the text and the pictures in 
their text-book with more attention. It gives them op- 
portunity to use what they have seen, heard, and read. 
In short, it teaches them to put physical geography into 
their world, and their world into physical geography. 


DO OUR SCHOOLS TEACH MORALITY? 


BY MISS L. T, AMES, BOSTON. 


Of the many problems presented to thoughtful people 
in our day in regard to educational matters, no one has 
taken a stronger hold on the public mind than the ques- 
tion which stands at the head of this article. The in- 
quiries whether Greek shall be an obligatory study in 
our colleges, or to what extent we shall introduce phys- 
ical training or industrial education or kindergarten 
methods in our common schools, have demanded much 
attention ; but no question can come so near the heart 
or conscience of people interested in the welfare of their 
children, as that which relates to the development of 
character. 

That there is a very grave fear on the part of some 
of our leading clergymen and public-spirited citizens, 
that our schools are almost bereft of moral culture, and 
the training which must underlie all good citizenship, 
is very evident. That our public schools are unpracti- 
cal, and that they graduate young people of weak moral 
character, is a claim which is repeatedly made. If this 
can be shown to be true, certainly nothing could be more 
deplorable ; but that it is not true, and that much of the 
evil supposed to arise from negligence in our public 
schools can be traced to other sources, I shall endeavor 
to prove, 

Moral training is pre-eminently the training of the 
will, Neither pious maxims, scripture texts, or any 
intellectual insight into ethical principles, will avail 
aught with the individual whose will is not trained to 
yield prompt obedience to duty. That the rising gen- 
eration are exceptionally deficient in the fundamental 
virtues of obedience and respect for authority, no one 
whose memory extends back fifteen or twenty years can 
deny. The causes of this are not difficult to trace. The 
ambition, energy, and individuality of character, devel- 
oped in the last fifty years by the inventions, discov- 
eries, and new possibilities opened to the human race, 
and the spirit born of scientific criticism and rejection 
of much that was held by the previous age,—have all 
united, indirectly, in producing a race of keen, active, 
nervous children, less reverent and docile than any pre- 
vious generation, and craving an endless amount of at- 
tention and amusement. The new study and apprecia- 
tion of child-life, the milder methods of discipline now 
in vogue, have all helped to banish much that was harsh 
and unlovely in the homes of New England a half-cen- 
tury ago. 

To a certain extent this is a gain; but while we are 
glad to see that children no longer stand in fear of their 
elders, and are strictly bound by the precept to “ be seen 
and not heard,” we are shocked and pained every day to 
see to what an extent the reaction from this has carried 
us. The child is now the important member in the 
family, whose tastes must be consulted in every mat- 
ter, and whose whim and caprice in many instances is 
practically law for the household. 

It is manifest that in this relaxation of parental dis- 
cipline the fandamental virtues of silent submission to 
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authority, and prompt obedience, being no longer taught 
in the homes of the majority of our children, some other 
agency must be relied on if the rising generation is to 
be educated in morals. The church and Sunday-school 
are not this agency, for the evident reasons that, at the 
most, it can affect the child but two hours of one day in 
the week, and its function is merely to quicken the 
child’s religious perception and to touch his heart. It 
never touches the child’s will, for it has no power to en- 
force anything. Add to this the fact that one-half our 
achool population do not attend church regularly, and 
the other half comprehend little of what they hear, it 
must be admitted that the church and Sunday-school, 
valuable though they be, are not to be depended upon 
for supplying moral education for our youth. 

It remains, therefore, true that the school, far more 
than any other agency, must be relied on for doing what 
the charch cannot, and the majority of homes do not, 
do. For five hours a day, five days in the week, its in- 
fluence is felt year after year, bringing the lawless, ca- 
pricious, and careless under its beneficent sway, and 
doing in many instances far more for the child’s morals 
than for his intellect. 

“ How is this done ?” is the incredulous question. I 
reply that, first of all, the virtue which is insisted on is 
punctuality. It is only by careful attention to time that 
man can be taught to combine with his fellows and 
make civilization possible. No matter how procrastinat- 
iag and tardy a boy may be about his home duties, he 
knows that when the school-bell rings he must obey. 
No matter how interesting the game, everything must 
be dropped ; his individual whim must be set aside; he 
must yield tothe summons. Moreover, everything must 
be planned with this in view. He has constantly before 
him the fact that certain duties are to be performed at 
certain hours ; if he is willful or forgets, he must suffer 
in consequence. Herein lies a constant and invaluable 
lesson in self-control. 

As he enters the school-room there must be quiet and 
order ; no crowding or pushing or interference with an- 
other’s rights will be tolerated. He must have given 
attention to personal cleanliness, or he will besent 
out in disgrace. He must give strict attention to 
what is told him, or he will suffer. The power to col 
lect his scattered thoughts, to concentrate them on any 
subject at will, is a great gain in the direction of self- 
coatrol, and therefore of moral power. Silence is en- 
forced,— another test of self-control. Exactness of 
statement, accuracy in work, is required, and all exag- 
geration or incompleteness criticized. All the maxims 
on the beauty of truth and the hatefulness of falsehood 
could never teach a child to tell the truth as this daily 
training does, 

This, then, we claim, the public school teaches in re- 
gard to morals,— punctuality, silence, attention, clean- 
liness, regard for the rights of others, and, more than 
all, obedience and respect for authority. That the self- 
control thus insisted upon is not continued in the home 
training is a misfortune greatly to be deplored, and for 
which the next generation will suffer. 


— Two centuries ago not one person in a thousand, 
probably, wore stockings, and now scarcely one person 
10 a thousand is without them. The honor of inventing 
the first stocking machine belongs to William Lee, an 
English clergyman, who made a pair of hose by the 
frame in the presence of King James [. Bat such was 
the prejudice of those times that his invention was 
frowned upon, and he went to France. Here he met 
with no better success, and died in Paris, in great pov- 
erty, of a broken heart. His machine, however, won 
its way, and was in general use for two and a half cen- 


turies. It is now superseded by a beautiful piece of 
mechanism, called the circular hosiery machine. One 
girl attending upon its revolutions can produce material 


ln asingle day f A 
lose ay for 240 pairs of stockings.— American 


ry Deal gently with those who stray; draw by love 
me persuasion; a kiss is worth a thousand kicks; a 

ind word is much more valuable than a mine of gold. 
—Charles Dickens. 


- ve Every school-room is a studio in which are being 
culded the living statues which are to adorn the his- 
toric galleries of life, 
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THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


TRAINING OF TEACHERS, 


BY ISABEL LAWRENCE, 
8t. Cloud Normal Schoo), Minnesota. 


(Continued from Tak JOURNAL of Feb. 5.) 
VIII. The art of economizing power in the school-room. 


PRINCIPLES. 

1. The secret of thrift isknowledge. Knoowledge of the laws 
and nature of an art enable you to work at it easily, surely, 
rapidly, and successfully.— Kingsley. 

2 Secure the “ greatest good to the greatest number.’’ 

8. The more concentrated the teaching, the more compre- 
hensive and efficient the instruction. 

4. ** Learners shoald not do with their teachers what they 
can do by themselves, in order that they may have time to do 
with their instructor what they cannot do by themselves.’’— 
Marcel. 

5. More excitement than is necessary to impress the point is 
wasteful. A brilliant experiment may be the least instructive. 

6. It is wasteful to spend much time and power in cultivating 
a mind in a direction in which it is radically defective. 

7. Concentrate the beginnings of knowledge. After the fire 
has caught you may trust it to spread of itself. 

8. Method without flexibility, which ceases to be a means 
and becomes an end, is a hindrance rather than a help. 

9. Intelligent method is one of the most powerful instru- 
ments of human labor. 

10. The measure of information-is not what the teacher can 
give, but what the child can receive. 


1X. The art of cultivating @ ithetic p wer. 
PRINCIPLES, 

1. We learn to love order and beauty by seeing it, to appre- 
ciate music by hearing it, ete. 

2. We learn to appreciate the beautiful by attempting to 
produce it, 

8. Much attention should be paid to the function of discrim- 
ination in the cultivation of taste. 


X. The art of awakening a sense of the humorous, 
AIM 

1. To enliven dull routine. 

2. To create vivid associations, thus aiding retention. 

8. To enable pupils to detect resemblances between widely 
different objects. 

4. To furnish a source of happiness. 

5. To promote discipline by breaking up a bad spirit, and 
creating a cheerful atmosphere. 

PRINCIPLES. 

1. He who promotes the happiness of a little child for half 
an hour is a fellow-worker with God.— Dwight. 

2. ** Wit is a peculiar form of reason.’’ 

8. Oae witty saying soon doubles itself.”’—Page. 


— 


LANGUAGE TEACHING. 
BY SUPT, I F. HALL. 


Megtuons (continued). 


Success in language work depends, to a great extent, on the 
cultivation of the imaginativz faculty. When this is exercised 
in a lively manner, freedom of expression is easily secured, 
self-consciousness disappears, ‘‘ the somewhat’’ seek expres- 
sion and controls ‘‘the somehow.”’ The activity of the imag- 
ination is very great in childhood. The plays and games of 
children all seem to exercise and develop this faculty. 

The removal of the common restraints of the school-room is 
generally a stimulus sufficient to excite the fancy of the child 
and insure an abundance of material for expression. Very 
young children are quite ready to talk when left free to tell 
what fancy dictates. Uader such conditions their ideas are 
manifestly clear, vivid, positive, and forcible, seeking expression. 

I have in mind some 
VIIL. Ezercises for the Imagination, which were conducted in 

this manner: 

The teacher told the pupils (lowest grade primary) to pnt 
their heads on their desks and dream for a moment, that they 
might be able to ¢ell their dreame. They readily acceded to 
her request, and when the time for telling came, each one was 
eager to tell his dream. 

Said one boy, ‘I was a carpenter building a house and a 
barn. I had saws and planes and hammers andnails, I sawed 
the boards and drove the nails. I made a chalk line, and then 
{ woke up.” 

Said another, ‘I dreamed that I stood on Blue Hill. 
houses and a road which led right up the hill.” 

Another appeared to be greatly excited, for in his dream he 
had been to a fire (a big one, of course), and he had been 
watching the engines throw big streams of water. 

One little girl dreamed that Christmas had come, and she 
saw Santa Ciaus put a doll in her stocking. Jast before this, 
one boy had imagined in his dream that he himself was Santa 
Claus in a sleigh drawn by reindeers. 

One ragged little urchin dreamed he had a thousand dollars, 


I saw 


Note 1. These exercises train the children to tell their 
thoughts simply and freely. 

Note 2. How much they help the wise and skillfal teacher 
to get the range of his children’s ideas, to discover their mental 
characteristics, or at least what they are probably most inter- 
ested in (an important matter in primary grades) ! 

Note 3. The most remarkable result of this work, to my 
mind, was the evident power gained in the command and use 
of simple words, and in selecting the right ones almost uncon- 
sciously. 

All the methods spoken of thus far have had for their chief 
aim the acquisition of ideas. Pupils cannot express ideas 
which are not in their minds. It is quite important, however, 
that,— 


IX. Pupils should be led to acquire ideas exactly, and to re- 
tain them in the same way. : 
This result is mainly secured by the normal teaching of sub- 

jects, selected carefully, and for this purpose especially. 

The subjacts may be general, or, what is better, selected from 
the branches of instruction prescribed by law for our public 
schools. Lessons in gecgraphy, history, or arithmetic are bet- 
ter than any special lessons on objects or pictures. Problems 
in number furnish golden opportunities for pupils to acquire 
and retain ideas exactly. 

Let the pupil, after a problem has bsen thoroughly taught, 
tell the processes he takes to reach ite sulution. Let him take 
a single process and describe it exactly. 

Results here depend on the pupil’s mental grasp, or his 
strength of memory; but more’ on the teacher’s presentation 
of the subject. It mast be orderly, methodical, with definite 
alms, and one governing purpose. With the subject as a whole 
completely in mind, the teacher must present certain impor- 
tant points,—the foci of the subject,—for mental concentra- 
tion. These having been brought into prominence, the pupils 
will use them as key-points for possessing and holding the 
subject. 

Children are too often allowed to talk at random, saying all 
that they please, or whatever they please. If a simple subject 
like a leaf is taken for a lesson, the teacher must have some 
definite though’s (1, 2, 8, 4) in his own mind, and then present 
the leaf so that pupils will get these, and more if they can. 


At the next exercise, each pupil is held responsible for these, 
and gives the points taught in some definite form; as,— 

1. Mary has a leaf. 

2. It grew on a maple.-tree, 

8. It fell from the tree when the cold weather came. 

4. The leaf has a stem. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON EXERCISES. 


GENERAL INFORMATION QUESTIONS, 


1. A celebrated tablet, bearing in hieroglyphics a genealogy 
of the 18th dynasty of the Pharaohs, was found in 1828, and is 
now in Paris; who found it and where ? 

2. What isthe meaning of R S. V. P., sometimes written 
on notes of invitation ? 

8. What humane ruler refused, at the risk of his throne, to 
deliver Kossuth to his enemies ? 

4. What is meant by the “‘ Golden Age”’ of a country ? 

5. What is the value of the finest and largest diamond in the 
world ? 

6. Where, when, and by whom was established thé first 
academy of ancient times ? 

7. What two governors of Massachusetts served five differ- 
ent terms ? what two served four terms ? 

8. Why is the loadstone magnetic ? 

9. What was the only electric substance known to the an- 
cients, and who discovered it? 

10. Who first used the expression, ‘‘ Almighty dollar ’’ ? 

11, Who invented geographical maps ? 

12. What ex- President in 1842 presented to Congress a peti- 
tion for the dissolution of the Union ? 

13 Name the science of beauty and its most remarkable an- 
cient expounder. 

14. What is the annual income of Queen Victoria ? 

15. Which is the oldest republic of the world ? 

16. Which is the largest aud probably the most magnificent 
palace in the world ? 

17. What is the hardest known substance ? 

18. When was gas first used for illuminating purposes ? 

19. What lake in Italy, more than a thousand feet deep, is 
formed in the basin of an extinct volcano, and drained by a 
tunnel one and one-half miles long, opened 399 years B, C. ? 

20 What country in the world has the most money in circu- 
lation, and how much has it ? 


— When you are asked to drink, my son, and have half a 
mind to accept the invitation, remember this: If you had a 
whole mind you wouldn’t.—Burlington Hawkeye. 


— A man who abstains from liquor at 20 years of age has a 
chance of yet living 42 2 years; at 20,365 years; at 40, 288 
years. An intemperate man’s chance at 20, is 166 years; at 
80, 13 8 years; at 40, 116.—Jnsurance Tables. 


To Kill the Taste for Alcohol.—A prominent gentleman 
from bis own experience gives the following recipe, as a great 
help to him when he gave up drinking: Make a decoction of 
brown qnassia by steeping a half-ounce of it with a pint of 
vinegar, in porcelain. Take a emall teaspoonful of this in a 


and 8 very big pocket-book to csrry all his money in. 


little water when the liquor thirst comes on violently, 
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WILLIAM HARVEY WELLS, 


It was in the spring of ’48, if I remember rightly, that Mr. 
Wells became the first principal of the Putnam Free School in 
Newburyport, Mass. This was a privately-endowed institu- 
tion, designed to afford to all youth of both sexes an advanced 
English education. It was left to Mr. Wells to inaugurate and 
shape this school, which opened with forty pupils of each sex, 
selected by competitive examination from three times that 
number of applicants from the best preparatory institutions of 
the town and vicinity, including many from Boston and other 
cities. It wasa field for organizing and creative energy of a 
high order, and was filled with distinguished ability by Mr. 
Wells, who loved to speak of that first class as one of shining 
talents; it was a darling of his early enthusiasm, and thoroughly 
magnetized by his zeal; into the life of its every member he 
projected his high ideals and fervent aims, and they have en- 
dured through a generation of grateful remembrance. He 
aroused the most effectual esprit de corps, and I venture to 
affirm that the mutual ardor which he inspired in the cause of 
learning and character have so survived that at this day a gen- 
uine feeling of fellowship binds the hearts of those members 
as with links of steel. He never forgot their individual char- 
acteristics, and when I met him in Chicago last summer, after 
a lapse of thirty years, he recalled many a point of my own 
record which I had forgotten, and repeated to me, with some- 
thing of his old fire, a verse of a little hymn I wrote at the age 
of fifteen, when I was the youngest member of the school. No 
wonder those whom he instructed so well cherish in their 
deepest hearts the memory of his life and love. 

I am glad to say, as a tribute to his power as a teacher, that 
a large proportion of that class confirmed his generous confi- 
dence, and their names as authors, teachers, and scientists, 
shine as gems in his crown. I believe this success was largely 
owing to the inspiration of that confidence, and to the moral 
and intellectual stimulus of his example and training. In 
every direction in which his mind reached out he communi- 
nated magnetic fervor. He made his scholars feel life to be a 
cheery business ; there was no room in his theory for drift and | foreign curiosities, plants, etc., in order to be able to explain 
dalliance, but with precise and systematic habits and methods | and illustrate these for the little ones whom it is her privilege, 
of work he taught us to achieve success. I have had some-|—for we know she esteems it such,—toinstruct athome. Still 
what to do since that day with educational men and methods | another told us that she had arrived at a perfect understanding 
and school administration, bnt I have never seen a man who/of the ancient Pueblos since having inspected the models of 
combined the organizing ability, the administrative faculty, | the New Mexican Pueblos in the Government Building. 
and the personal influence for character with such earnest; But teachers are supposed to possess some of the enthusiasm 
and philosophical method, both intellectual and moral, as did|of their great representative, Agassiz, who was induced to 
Mr. Wells as I remember him in that school. He was a young| come to America, partly, at least, through his great desire to 
man, punctilious in his manner, kind as well as earnest in his | see the gar-pike alive. If they are true to their calling, they 
dealings with the pupil, most respectful in his bearing to both | will find objects of interest where the majority of visitors see 
young men and young women, never without a degree of cer-| nothing that attracts them. But no one can well afford to 
emony in his intercourse with them, which, as I have often| miss the Greely Arctic Expedition exhibit. The whole equip- 
thought, preserved the finest relations between him and them, | ment of these heroic explorers may there be seen, and it sug- 
and which, instead of preventing, was most favorable to the/| gests a striking contrast to the trees, sky, and sun that we left 
high influence he was constantly exerting upon their manners | just outside the building. There is always a crowd gathered 
and character. I was one of that class for a few years, and I | around the sewing exhibit from the Boston schools. The chil- 
never remember Mr. Wells as other than the high-strung and | dren have done good work, and it has found many admirers. 
sensitive man of honor and noble breeding before his pupils, or| The nursery gardens, that are situated close to the Exposition 
as bringing to bear upon them any other than the purest and| grounds, with their blooming roses, and orange trees laden 
most exalted motives and aims. All his pupils lovedand rever- | with fruit, are a revelation to many who have never spent a 
renced him ; he was never ridiculed ; he was never disobeyed; he | January near the soft waters of the Gulf before. Those who 
stirred everyone to noble action, to resolute endeavor, to immor- | visited Pass Christian, walked under the green trees which 
tal ambitions. He was always true, always in earnest, always | skirt ite principal drive, and sailed out upon the arm of the 
meantcharacter. His prayers, his short and earnest exhorta-|Gulf which gives this place its chief charm, returned from this 
tions, his private conferences, his personal appeals, were most | experience with more real knowledge of a southern winter than 
searching and effectual. He taughthis pupils how to live, so as| they could obtain from many books. The botanist finds abun- 
that they might say at last, ‘Thou, Lord, gavest me ten tal-| dant employment in the surronndings of the city as well as in 
ents; behold I have made them ten more.” Yes, he inculcated | the Horticultural Hall; and, besides the fine exhibit of cattle 
without offence, in all his relations with his scholars, the pre- | from foreign lands at the Exposition, the zodlogist may find a 
cepts of the Christian religion, now so out of date in our/ field for investigation in the bird stores in the French part of 
school-education. He was a master-builder of character. the city. These contain a good supply of monkeys, alligators, 

Aside from this great accomplishment, which was supreme, |etc., as well as feathered songsters. Any one who has fifty 
he was a most clear and vigorous intellectual instructor. He/| cents to spare may purchase a baby alligator and carry it home 
imparted the burning desire to master the subject we took hold |in alcohol for the benefit of the little folks who know nothing 
of; to perceive clearly, to reason correctly, to discover for our- | of these saurians except what they learn from their geographies. 
selves, to experiment, to believe in the result of ourown men-| The Woman’s Department makes no small show in the 
tal efforts, to stand by our intellectual convictions, to be san-| Government Building, and, when in complete order, will pre- 
guine of success, to try for the most difficult attainment,—we| sent an imposing appearance. The good women of New Or- 
learned in every lesson he taught us. We were enthusiasts in|leans take great interest in this department, and are doing 
every branch of study directed by him. The laboratory and the|their best to make it agreeable for those who have come to 
telescope opened endless fields of investigation, into which we | their city to take charge of it. 
went how eagerly at his call! Grammar was a pastime, and| Apart from the attractions of the Exposition, the city of 
the clouds never gathered about it in his hands. Composition | New Orleans itself is full of objects of interest, which are to 
was an exciting romance. Who will ever forget the exhilara-|be found nowhere else. The cemeteries may be called emphat- 
tion of the extemporaneous composition exercises, when the |ically “cities of the dead,” for their broad walks resemble 
whole school rushed into the arena of original expression with | streets of little white marble houses, These are the habitations 
the ardor of Roman athletes! Harriet Prescott (Spofford) of | of those who have gone to their last home; for, as all probably 
course always took the first prizes, but others came in not far| know, the dead are never put under ground here. The walls 
behind. In logic and mathematics, astronomy and physics, /of some of the cemeteries are made thick enongh to contain 
we went buoyantly through « course then equivalent to a col-|cells,each made to hold a coffin, These cells, or crypts, are 
legiate one, under his stimulating and illuminating guidance. commonly denominated ovens, and in them, the dead are 
I do not believe any man ever taught those branches to more| placed whose surviving friends are not able to give them a 
purpose, or with more enjoyment to his classes. more imposing resting-place, It is estimated that a dead body 

As for discipline, it was so radical and vital in its methods| will become ashes in about six years. At the end of that time 
that we were unconscious of it. If any ripple of unnecessary | the coffins in these crypts are opened, the ashes taken from 
disturbance threatened, that quick, nervous glance of the eye, | them and placed in little urns, which ene pushed into the back 
end the short, monitory cough were sufficient to restore atten- part of the crypts so as to allow another coffin to be admitted 
tion atonce. The only measure generally noticeable to which | How often this process is repeated in each crypt we did ost 
I remember his resorting was the order given to a mischievous|learn. In the largest and handsomest cemetery a handsome 
pee bat accompany him from room to room, inasmuch as he! marble vault is to be seen standing in the center of a structure 
co t control himself without the oversight of the master;| formed of an iron frame-work, completely covered with ivy. 
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quick movements automatically from room to room, to the 
suppressed diversion of the girls, and was cured of his failing. 
The discipline was unconscious and masterly. 

Mr. Wells invariably addressed his pupils as ‘‘ young gentle- 
men” and “‘ young ladies,’’ whether in school or out, at recess 
or in session. There was no insincerity or lack of respect 
toward any girl, whatever her degree of social position or in- 
nate refinement; his treatment of her was unfailingly loyal to 
her sex. He could not bear the most distant approach to loose- 
ness of manner or feeling, and every fibre of his nature vibrated 
to a refined courtesy. 

He had a most felicitous and delicate appreciation of words 
and tact of utterance, and could put into the nicest form a 
suggestion which another would have handled clumsily or bru- 
tally. His perception of shades of expression, both in taste 
and morals, was artistic. His ringing words, the nervous 
movement of his person, the condensed fire of his glance, his 
crisp and telling precepts, often pressed home, moulded the 
hearts and lives of his grateful pupils. Such influences can 
never become inoperative or forgotten, nor can those whose 
lives have been in a great measure formed by their undying 
impulse ever cease to feel a heart-thrill at the mention of his 
beloved and honored name. 

Louisa Parsons (StonE) HopkKINs, 


LETTER FROM NEW ORLEANS. 


As there have been no lack of statements in the daily papers 
of the country setting forth the things that are not to be seen 
at the Exposition, perhaps it will be as well to make Tue 
JOURNAL the medium for disseminating a few statements in 
regard to what may be seen there. 

We remember hearing a teacher of considerable prominence 
remark that it was worth the trip to New Orleans just to walk 
through that grand old avenue of live oaks leading from the 
Main to the Agricultural Hall. Another teacher spent a good 
share of her time in making sketches of the Mexican and other 


Abbey, with the tower, flying buttresses, and all its parts com- 
plete. The ivy is kept cut outof the windowsand doors, The 
conception is unique, as well as beautiful. 

It is not the modern portion of the city that is to us the most 
inviting. The old buildings, now almost crumbling, to be 
found in Jackson Square and in some other parts of the French 
side of the city; the narrow streets, with their old-fashioned 
buildings with iron shutters, constantly beguile us. We would 
rather wander about the French market than promenade St, 
Charles Avenue, and prefer drinking French coffee at its rude 
counters to sitting down to a fashionable meal surrounded by 
modern luxury. We should regard it a sacrilege were any en- 
terprising business-man to undertake to demolish one of these 
old buildings and substitute a modern one in its place. Just 
to think of modern improvements in Rue Royale, or a fresh 
coat of paint on the court-house and the jail in Jackson Square! 

In the Rue Royale is the house occupied by General Jack- 
son when he was the hero of New Orleans. It is now the 
home of Mrs. Mollie Moore Davis, who delights the readers of 
the Picayune with her pleasing articles. Her home is a favor- 
its resort of literary people. Cable often visits ite Instead of 
the tramp of the soldier, the old-fashioned stairs now echo the 
foot-fall of the artist and the scholar. 

Almost all the nations of the earth seem to have had some- 
thing to do with moulding the Crescent City. It isa sort of 
epitome of foreign lands. But, attractive and interesting as 
it is from a historic standpoint, there is a darker side to the 
picture. One has only to enter a few of the Catholic churches 
and inspect their gaudy decorations, to form an idea of the 
grade of intelligence of the worshipers. The same religious 
sentiment that animates the Mexicans who attend mass in the 
ruins of the Spanish Missions at San Antonio, and the old 
French inhabitants of Lower Canada, prevails among the great 
mass of the Creoles,—that is, the lower classesofthem, There 
is a strong sentiment against public schools, and hence a de- 
plorable amount of ignorance. The American part of the 
population are battling heroically for a good school system, 
but they wage war against great odds, for they cannot control 
the revenue. They will win in time, but they have a long and 
toilsome journey before them, unless the government shall 
come to their aid. National aid for education would be a 
great thing for New Orleans, as the educators there know full 
well, The Louisiana Educational Bureau has done, and is 
still doing, good work, but it needs the backing of a well-filled 
treasury. The friends of the Educational Bill now in Congress 
should go to New Orleans, and see the crying needs there in 
order to sharpen their weapons for the contest. The work 
done there by Dr. Mayo is highly esteemed by the citizens, and 
his memory is kept green in their hearts, 

The same influences which work against good schools also 
prevent the keeping of Sunday. There are no Sunday laws, 
and many a good Christian is absolutely obliged to attend 
to his business on Sunday the same as on other days. 
The objects upon which the New Orleans sky and sun shed 
their benign influence are not all as fair as her flowers. 

New Orleans, Feb., 1885. Aveusta TOVELL, 


“RECESS OR NO-RECESS IN SCHOOLS.” 


[We take pleasure in giving to. our readers the following cir- 
cular of Dr. Hoose, in full. It concerns a subject of vital im- 
portance, and we hope it will receive wide attention.] 


To the Public: 

A committee of the National Council of Education made to 
that body, at its meeting held in Madison, Wis., July 10, 1884, 
areport upon “ Recess or No-recess in Schools.” After dis- 
cussion, the subject was referred back to the committee for 
further investigation, to be followed by another report in July, 
1885. The subject is of vital importance, touching, as it does, 
the welfare of pupils in the schools of the country; hence the 
investigation assumes the widest scope. The committee seeks 
facts of experience, as well as theories based upon experience; 
any fact that bears directly or indirectly upon the subject will 
be very acceptable. 

The scope of the investigation is indicated by the following 
questions, to which answers are solicited from superintendents 
of schools, principals, teachers, schoo! officers, physicians, pro- 
fessional men of all classes, and parents. The first nine ques- 
tions are directed especially to superintendents and teachers; 
the rest of the questions are also directed to any persons who 
can give any information upon the points raised. The name 
and address of persons, particularly physicians, who have given 
attention to this subject, will be valuable aid; copies of reports 
or papers that discuss this subject are solicited. Send all com- 
munications to the sub-committee named below. 

QUESTIONS, 

I, Is the no-recess plan in operation in the schools under 
your supervision or instruction ? 

IL. If itis not, has any proposition been made toward the 
establishment of the plan, and what arguments prevailed 
against the proposition to introduce it ? 

III. Have you returned to the recess plan after a fair trial of 
the no-recess plan; and if so, what causes led to the change ? 

IV. What condition existed in and about your schools that 
prompted the officials to abolish the recess and adopt the no- 
recess plan, and with whom did the proposition originate to 
establish in your schools the no-recess plan,—with the superin- 
tendent and teachers, with the board of education, or with the 


patrons ? 
Y. How many hours of continuous confinement within the 
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school-room are required daily, a. m. and p. m., of pupils in 
the several grades under your no-recess plan ? 

VI. What are the precise duties and privileges of pupils that 
have been substituted for those of the recess in the several 
grades of your school ? 

VII. Are physical exercises, as a practical means of retain 
ing and securing health in the school-room, an equivalent 
under your no-recess plan for the exercise afforded to pupils 
by an out-door recess ? 

VIII. What effect has the no-recess plan upon the manage- 
ment and government of your schools, especially in the matter 
of the pupil’s habits in conduct ? 

1X. Is the no-recess plan extending among the schools in 
your vicinity ? 

X. How is the health of pupils affected in the following par- 
ticulars by the no-recess plan, so far as your observation and 
experience extend ? 

Norg.—State explicitly the nature and character of the 
examinations instituted to arrive at the facts and opinions 
which you recount in your answer to the questions asked 
under (a) to (e) below. Special inquiry is made about those 
children that have inherited or have developed weaknesses in 
the points enumerated. 

(a) Does or does not the no-recess plan affect the duties and 
privileges of pupils in such a way as to develop or aggravate 
in any of them nervous irritation ?—revealed by a tendency to 
or an absence from cerebral pains, inability to think or to act 
or to remember, weariness, coldness of extremities, want of 
blood in the brain, irritation of the sympathetic system of 
nerves,—owing to continuous sedentary confinement in the 
school-room with its heated and perhaps vitiated air ? 

(b) Does or does not the no-recess plan affect the pelvic 
organs ?—revealed by a tendency to develop or aggravate irri- 
tation and disease of the kidneys, bladder, rectum, or by blood- 
poisoning from retention of urine,—owing to the failure of 
pupils to comply regularly with the physical necessities under 
which they rest, to a lack of those physical exercises which 
tend to keep in a healthy condition the organs enumerated, 
and to the continuous confiement upon the seats in the school- 
room. 

(c) Does or does not the no-recess plan affect the eye-sight ? 
—revealed by developing or aggravating enfeebled powers of 

those organs, owing to deficiency of out-door exposure ? 

(d) Does or does not the no-recess plan affect the nasal pas- 
sages and lungs? — revealed by developing or aggravating 


catarrh or irritation of the lungs, owing to too continuous ex-| 


posure to the dust, heat, and air of the school-room ? 

(e) How do the physical exercises substituted by the no- 
recess plan for those of the recess affect, relatively, the rapidity 
of the pulse of pupils when it is compared to the rapidity de- 
veloped in the exercises of the out-door recess ? 


Very respectfull submitted 
J. H. Hooss, 


Sub-committee on Hygiene in Education. 


State Normal School, 
Cortland, Cortland Co., N. Y., Jan. 7, 1835. 


LETTER FROM A GEORGIA TEACHER. 


[The following extract from a private letter just received 
from one of the self-sacrificing colored teachers in Georgia 
needs no comment. It tells its ownstory.—Ep ] 


“T opened school here six years ago with five pupils; last 
year I had two hundred and fifty, and we are expecting more 
this year. I have labored hard with the people of this place. 
I did not make my board the first two years I came here, yet 
still [determined to continue teaching. I have sacrificed much 
of my own schooling in order to teach my race; every year I try 
to get off and school myself, but the people are not willing 
to give me up,—I want to prepare myself for the teacher’s 
calling. 

Now, my dear sir, just imagine yourself in a school-room, 
fifty by seventy, with every available seat in the room crowded 
with little children, and you can readily appreciate the true 
condition of our school. A great many of our scholars walk 
from five to six miles every morning to school. They seem to 
be anxious to learn. A good many are without books, their 
parents sending them to school to do the best they can. Last 
year I had a long blackboard made, and would write the a, b, 
¢, ete., on the board, and let the little children learn their Jet- 
ters from the board. As a general thing the colored people 
are all farmers, and hence the children cannot well go to 
school but about three months in the year. We have there- 
fore a three-months public school, — January, February, and 
March. After this time the people have to pay full price for 
their children to go to school. 

The white people here seem to favor negro education very 
well until work-time, When it is time for planting cotton and 
corn, they then want the largest children to leave school; this 
community, however, is much better than some I know of. 
We have a kind commissioner in this county, one that wants 
to see colored as well as white children educated. 

Morally, the colored people are rising; they are beginning to 
Tecognize the value and standard of virtue. A few years from 
re show a great many changes in the condition of our 

ple, 

In conclusion allow me to say that the northern people can 
never know how dear they are to the colored people of the 
south. E. R. 


Georgia, Jan, 19, 1885, 


CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


The editor is not responsible for opinions in THE JOURNAL except as 
expressed in the editorial columns, or over his . He cannot 
promise to return rejected MS8S., or correspond the writers. Cor 
respondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 
tively demands it. 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN, 


Please give the names of three or four books of short, pithy 
anecdotes of a thoroughly secular character (yet containing 
good morals), combining amusement and instruction, for the 
benefit of children ranging in age from eight to fifteen years. 

FRANK PIERCE. 

Fort Laramie, Wyoming Ter., Jan, 20, 1885. 

Answer.—We know of comparatively few books of mere an- 
ecdote which combine, at the same time, the qualities of moral- 
ity, amusement and instruction, in the best sense of these 
terms. Among the following, however, those marked with an 
asterisk (*) will perhaps answer the requirements. The others 
are books of short stories well calculated td instruct the young 
readers in facts of importance, while, too, they create a desire 
for further knowledge, stimulate the imagination, and incul- 
cate lessons of morality without obtrusive (sectarian) religious 
sentiments. 


* Zsop’s Fables (Greek). 

* Pilpay’s Fables (Arabic). 

* Krilof’s Fables (Russian), 

*A Plea for the Dumb Creation. 

* Food for Young Appetites (Longstreet, Philadelphia). 

* Moral Lessons and Stories; M. F. Cowdery. 

Fables, illustrated by Stories from Real Life; @. Cupples. 

Stories About Animals; 7. Jackson. 

* Stories of Animal Sagacity; W. H. @. Kingston. 

Anecdotes of the Habits and Instincts of Birds, Reptiles and 
Fishes; Mrs. R. Lee. 

Once Upon a Time (stories of ancient gods and heroes); 
Mary Craigie. 

Is it True? (tales founded upon tradition); Mrs. D. M. 
Craik, Ed. 

Door Yard Talks (about Animals); A. B. Harris. 

Magne Charta Stories (bistorical); A. Gilman, Ed. 

Goatland (about animals), 

Tales out of School (accounts of travels and industries); F. R. 
Stockton. 

True Stories from History and Biography; Hawthorne. 

Living Pages from Many Ages; Mary Hield. 

Tanglewood Tales (mythology); Hawthorne, 

Seven Heroic Ages: A Talk about Kings, Queens, and Bar- 
barians; A. Gilman. 
Famous Boys, and How they Became Men, 
Fairy Tales and Stories; Andersen. 
| Note.—Examine Routledge’s Anecdote 

. 8. 
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THE REIGNING SOVEREIGNS OF THE WORLD. 


Please give through the columns of THE JouRNAL the names 
of the principal rulers or reigning sovereigns of the world, and 
oblige MANY READERS, 

Pascoag, R. I., Jan. 10, 1885, 


EUROPE. 


Austria-Hungary (Emperor and King), Francis Joseph L 
Belgium (King), Leopold IT. 

Denmark (King), Christian IX. 

France is a Republic; President, Frang>is Paul Jules Grévy. 
Germany (Emperor and King), William I. 

Great Britain and Ireland (Queen and Empress), Victoria I. 
Greece (King). George I. 

Italy (King), Humbert I. 

Montenegro (Prince), Nicholas I. 

Netherlands (King), William III. 

Portugal (King), Louis I. 

Roumania (King), Charles I. 

Russia (Emperor), Alexander III. 

Servia (King), Milan I. 

Spain (King). Alphonzo XII. 

Sweden and Norway (King), Oscar IT. 

Switzerland is a Republic; President, Dr. E Welti. 

Turkey (Sultan), Abdul Hamid II, 


AMERICA. 

Argentine Confederation is a Republic; President, Gen. Julio 
Roca. 
Bolivia is a Republic; President, Dr. Narciso Camporo, 
Brazil (Emperor), Dom Pedro II. 
Chili is a Republic; President, Domingo Santa Maria. 
Columbia is a Republic; President, E. Nanez. 
Costa Rica Prospero Fernandez, 


Ecuador J. M. P. Casmano. 
Guatemala *‘ Gen Rufino Barrios. 
Hayti $s Solomon. 

Honduras Gen. Luiz Bogran. 
Mexico Gen. Porfirio Diaz. 


Dr. Adam Cardinas. 


Nicarsgua 
Gen. B. Cabailloro. 


Paraguay “ 
Peru 66 Gen. Caceres, 
Dominican Republic, = M. Marino. 

San Salvador is a Republic; President, Gen. Bellini. 

United States Chester A. Arthur. 
ed Gen. Maximo Santos. 


Uruguay 
Venezuela “ Gen, Joaquin Crespo. 
Hawaiian Islands (King), David Kalakaua. 


AFRICA, 


Abyssinia (King), Johannes II. 
Egypt (Khedive), Mobammed Tewfik. 
Liberia is a Republic; President, Hon. Allary R. W. Johnson. 
Madagascar (Queen), Renavalo III. 
Morocco (Sultan), Mulai Hassan. 
Tunis (Bey), Sidi Ali Pasha Bey. 

ASIA, 
Afghanistan (Amir), Abdullahman Khan. 
Baluchistan (Khan), Mir Khodalak Khan, 
Borneo (Sultan), Adbul Mumein. 
Burmah (King), Thebau. 
China (Emperor), Kuang Sii. 
Japan (Mikado), Mutsu Hito. 
Persia (Shah), Nassr-ed-Dia. 
Siam (King), Chulalon Korn L 


COL. PARKER AGAIN. 


On page 36, issue of Jan. 15, I find the following sentence 
quoted as from Colonel Parker: 
** The use of the reading-book as a speller, or the selection of 


words by the teacher for spelling-lessons, are just as bad, if 
not worse, than the use of a ready-made spelling-book,”’ 


It is scarcely conceivable that Colonel Parker ever wrote 
such a sentence and permitted ittobe published. Is it not the 
production of some ‘‘interviewer’’? Can your contributor, 
the writer of the admirable article in Taz JouRNAL, set this 
matter right? It is important that the educational world 
should be convinced that that sentence was not written by 
Colonel Parker in an article whose key-note was, “ Write, and 
write correctly.”’ As it is quoted, it is one of the best senten- 
ces on which to exercise pupilé in the ‘‘correction of false 
syntax.”’ ee 

Ans.—On page 28 of The Practical Teacher, October, 1884, 
in an editorial entitled ‘‘ Answers to Correspondents,”’ occurs 
the passage quoted as follows: 


**One thing I have omitted in answering your questions: 
The use of the reading-book as a speller, or the selection of 
words by the teacher for spelling lessons, are just as bad, if 
not worse, than the use of a ready-made spelling-book. Inva- 
riably the words used should be demanded by the thought.” 


— 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS, 


THE “‘NOTES” PROBLEM. 

I must differ from “F. F. B.” in answering Mr. Cook’s 
mathematical queries. Our text-books state, — and a limited 
patronage of banks confirms it,—that a note is nominally due 
at the expiration of the time mentioned in the note; but is 
legally due at the expiration of three days subsequent to that, 
and that a note is said to mature when it is legally due. Hence 
the discount in problem No 1. would be reckoned on the amount 
as given by “ F. F. B.,’””—$510.25 for 2 months and 4 days; while 
on the second it would be for 2 months only. 

Manchester, N. H , Jan., 1885. G. I. Hopxrns. 


THE ‘‘TRUTH’’ PROBLEM. 


I offer the following solution of Mr. Lee’s problem: 

A, in making 4 statements, speaks truly 3 times, and falsely 
once; B, in making 5 statements, speaks truly 4 times and 
falsely once; and C, in making 7 statements, speaks truly 6 
times and falsely once, Therefore, in making a single state- 
ment, the probability of its being true would be 3 tolin A’s 
case, 4tolin B's case, and 6 to 1 in OC’scase. If Aand B 
make the same statement, the probability of its being true 
would be the sum of the favorable chances, or 3 +- 4, compared 
with the sum of the unfavorable chances, or 1 + 1, which is 
7to2. If, now, C should join in making the same statement, 
the chances in favor of its being true would be 6 + 7, or 13, 
while the chances sgainst would be 2-+-1,or3. But C makes 
the opposite statement, and as the chance of its being false, 
and so confirming the statement of the other two, is 1 to 6, 
hence the sum of chances in favor of a statement sffirmed by 
A and B, and denied by C, is 7 + 1, while the chances against 
it will be6-+ 2. Therefore, the chances are equal of its being 
true or false; and as absolute certainty is represented by 1, the 
probability for or against the statement is 44. 

Manchester, N. H., Jan. 17, 1885. G. I. Hopxrns, 


[Still there is room.] 


SLAVERY IN VIRGINIA, 

Slavery in Virginia,— What date? You quote Bancroft as 
giving 1819. 

Answer.—The quotation from Bancroft given in Tue Jour- 
NAL of Jan. 22, evidently was taken from the old edition. In 
his new edition Bancroft (Vol. 1, p. 139) gives 1619 as the true 
date. Bancroft long ago discovered his error, and, like a senei- 
ble man, made the correction without anyfuss. 1620 is wrong, 
as has been clearly proved, though James Freeman Clarke, in 
his Anti-Slavery Days, published last summer, thinks other- 
wise. 


‘DROWNED WHILE SKATING ON THIN ICE.” 
This form of expression announcing sad accidents by drown- 
ing is found almost daily in the papers. But was the poor 
boy drowned while skating, or after he had broken through 


the ice ? 


INFORMATION WANTED. 

1. Can you inform me of an annotated American or English 
edition of Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell with vocabulary ? 

2. I would also like to know of a small book on Political 
Economy, giving the protection view of matters (similar to 
Chapin’s First Principles on the free-trade side). 

Reading, Penn., Jan. 3, 1885. Tuos, 8, STEIN. 


[We would be pleased to receive answers to the above 
queries.—Eb. 


— “I desire to warmly commend your periodicals, Bresr 
intelligent teacher and educational worker, conversant wi 
these publications, must admit the enterprise with which they 
are managed, the wisdom shown in editing, and their great 
practical usefulness in every-day school-work. For myself, I 
find them an indispensable help in their current issues, while 
previous volumes form a library of reference of great value, 
which never disappoints me when I consult it.”’"—B. P. Snow, 
Supt. of Schools, Biddeford, Me. 


caTion, I take pleasure in saying it is one of the educational 
journals I do not feel like doing without. I like its manly and 
decided course on great educational questions. It is becoming 
more useful to me in the school-room and in my superintend- 


ing work every week.””—J. M. Graham, Prin. of Schools, Ligo- 
nier, Pq, 


— ‘*Tinelose $2.50 for a renewal of the JouRNAL OF Epv- 
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auie. Pesach in his article in this number, on 
memorizing the gems of our literature, says that in his 
schools of lower grade the pupils are called upon to 
commit but eight lines a week. Yet we all know what 
a grand foundation has been laid in the Cincinnati pri- 
mary schools in this matter, which, properly built upon 
in the upper grades, is now rearing a class of young men 
and women well versed in the best English literature, 
Surely no teacher can say, “I have not time for eight 
lines a week.” No work in the school-room is of greater 


value that this. 


In Miss Ames’s article in this number may be found 
the following thought: “The church and the Sunday- 
school never touch the child’s will, for they have no 
power to enforce anything” There is much food for 
thought in this sentence, as well as in the whole article 
alluded to. Miss Ames shows that the moral force of 
the school which results from habits of punctuality, 
obedience, and the daily inculcation by authority of 
such habits of mind and of action as shall serve to 
build up correct moral thought and customary action is 
beyond the ordinary estimate, and indeed may well be 
considered as beyond estimate or calculation. Those 
who regard the public school as giving no proper moral 
training, could hardly make a greater mistake. 


Now and then a bad boy, who has been suspended 
from college, signalizes his departure by smashing the 
furniture in his room or throwing a brick through the 
president’s study window. With all due deference for 
‘“‘statesmanship,” we confess that the late performance 
of the Hon. Mr. Hurd, of the Toledo (Ohio) district, in 
the House of Representatives, reminds us of such a 
demonstration. For reasons best known to themselves, 
and with which we have no concern, the majority of 
legal voters in that congressional district, last autumn, 
gave the honorable Mr. Hurd permission to retire to 
private life. Just on the eve of retiring, the honorable 
gentleman raises a breeze in the House by a left-handed 
attack on the bills for National Aid to Education, 
which are slumbering under the speaker’s desk, while 
“ Conscript Fathers” are “letting themselves out” on 
every subject under heaven. The honorable Mr. Hurd 
attempted a flank movement by offering a resolution 
that the Senate had no power to originate a bill for the 
expenditure of money, and a large minority of repre- 
sentatives voted “aye” on that absurd proposition, 
We were glad to note that the southern delegation came 


to the rescue, and, on the motion of Mr. Willis of the 
Education Committee, a working majority “sat down” 
on the resolution, and the honorable Mr. Hurd has only 
published himself as an enemy to this beneficent meas- 
ure. Mr. Hurd can now retire, and Toledo, one of the 
noted school centers of the northwest, can be represented 
by a man who has the courage and statesmanship to 
“ speak up” for the children, 


TE Charleston News and Courier publishes a state- 
ment that the New England delegation in Congress is 
“cooling off” in its zeal for the National Aid bill, be- 
cause the South will get most of the money. We don’t 
believe it. There may be two or three members from 
New England who will vote against National Aid, as 
three of the South Carolina delegation will probably do. 
But a late interview with the leading New England 
men showed them more than willing,—only waiting a 
chance to vote for the measure. Indeed, one of the 
most influential was half inclined to oppose it because 
it gave aid to northern states abundantly able to take 
care of themselves. But one remark comes in appro- 
priately, just here. The southern people are waking up 
to their great need, and demanding of their representa- 
tives to meet the Senate half way in the consideration 
of the Blair bill. The higher elements of northern so- 
ciety are saying the same thing to their representatives. 
So far, this great measure has been kept out of partisan 
politics; but, if any little squad of “ republican ” lead- 
ers, smarting under defeat, propose to cool off in their 
interest for the children down South, and if a rival 
clique of “democratic” doctors propose to make the 
children wait two years in order to give a new adminis- 
tration the glory of helping them, doth will make the 
biggest political blunder of the session. The people need 
the money, and the children need the schools. The 
money is there, and only requires that these great crea- 
tures, under glass at Washington, cease, for a day, from 
their political prosing and interminable wrangle, and 
pass the bill, If they do not,a good many men, two 
years hence, will repent when repentance will come too 
late. 


THE RIGHT-HAND OF FELLOWSHIP. 


The recent address of President Eliot of Harvard 
University, on the “ High Schools of Massachusetts,” 
is a notable departure in the right direction. Even 
more valuable than the suggestions concerning the sub- 
ject-matter is the spirit of co-operation there revealed 
between the college and free-school life of the country. 
One of the most serious hindrances to educational suc- 
cess in our country has been the great gulf too often 
fixed between the higher collegiate and the academical, 
to say nothing of the common school departments. And, 
even now, the army of instructors of the children is 
broken up into rival squads,—sometimes hostile armies, 
—that appear more intent on the depreciation of their 
neighbors than on the general good of the children and 
youth. This tendency assumes its most mischievous 
form in that extreme type of sectarian school-keeping 
which assumes to be especially “Christian,” though its 
claim is hardly consistent with its very un-Christian 
habit of constant defamation of the character of every 
sort of school but its own. At the opposite pole is 
found the ultra-scientific type, in its way as infallible 
and unjust to all rival methods as the high ecclesias- 
tical. Between these are a variety of styles of school- 
keeping, claiming all things for themselves, and deny- 
ing all things to others. It is really a matter of deep 
concern to any thoughtful parent to balance the loud 
claims of these rival experts, and, since his child has 
but one life in school, to decide where that life shall be 
spent. Another most harmful result of this battle of 
the schoolmen is the advantage it gives to the enemy. 
The only formidable arguments hurled against the pub- 
lic school are furnished by the leaders of rival systems 
to a class of critics who scorn them all, and are only 
interested to pull down and never to build cp. 

In the address referred to, the president of the oldest 
American university extends the right hand of fellow- 
ship to the people’s free high school, and suggests an 
adjustment of its curriculum to meet its younger col- 


league half-way, However this may be accomplished, 


the spirit is everything. No class of schools that has 
attained a commanding position in the country is to be 
given up. Each has a reason for its existence in great 
public necessities, and all will increase and multiply in 
the number of their students and the munificence of 
their endowments as the years go on. But the one 
thing needful for the highest success of all is the spirit 
of co-operation, — the true feeling of brotherhood 
which is the surest indication of high culture, and the 
right-hand of fellowship heartily extended. It only 
needs the will to suggest a practical way of harmonizing 
our entire American system of school-keeping into 
something as truly national as the German, and better 
adapted to the needs of American life than anything 
that can be adopted from abroad. 

One of the greatest helps to this achievement would 
be the habit of attending the great annual educational 
gatherings, or local meetings, by the professors and 
managers of our higher and professional institutions of 
learning. Our college men have a great deal to learn 
in methods of instruction from the trained young women 
who are doing such beautiful work in the primary 
schools. The theological and medical professor, to say 
nothing of the professor of law, might learn in a few 
days, in contact with other classes of teachers, the im- 
portance of a broader culture in every profession. The 
scientific observer might be helped by being compelled 
to look on the side of the humanities, while the cham- 
pion of the classics would behold another world in the 
domains of science. And especially would the presence 
of the most eminent educators of this description be 
helpful to the rank and file of the common-school broth- 
erhood and sisterhood, whose besetting fault is insensi- 
bility to the claim of thorough training, accurate knowl- 
edge, and a broad outlook over the whole field of in- 
struction. It is high time that the pitiful jealousies 
and exasperating rivalries between the different orders 
of schools and teachers should subside, and the right- 
hand of fellowship be extended all round. 


TELL YOUR EXPERIENCE. 


From every quarter come up, now-a-days, the sharp 
criticisms of the rank-and-file teachers of the country 
upon the books, institute instruction, and journalistic 
columns of method-work prepared for their edification. 
“ A great educator” shuts himself up, against the com- 
ing convention, to concentrate from a life’s observation 
or evolve from a pregnant consciousness, an ideal method 
of teaching one of the three R’s to little children. The 
occasion comes; the essay is read; the author is com- 
plimented by the group of eminences on the plat- 
form; and the “effort duly appears in print.” Mean- 
while the little woman, whose daily life is a prolonged 
wrestling-match with the same children in school, lis- 
tens, from her back seat, with wondering admiration to 
this valuable deliverance till her head aches, and, with 
some twinges of conscience, she resolves to postpone 
further attention till it appears in the columns of her 
educational journal, But there it has probably been 
subjected to the final condensing process which leaves 
it, like a city walled with granite, with pinnacles of 
shining brass and escutcheons of fine gold upon every 
tower. And, too often for her, the gates are shut and 
her exercise becomes a half-admiring, half-despairing 
“walk about Zion,” marking her towers and bulwarks, 
and wondering when the great doors will turn “on 
golden hinges ” and admit her to the companionship of 
the choice spirits that abide within. 

But the number is all the time increasing who rebel 
against this way of putting methods to the average 
teacher. Of course, science is science, and one of the 
most valuable sorts of people is the true philosopher of 
the educational fraternity, whose glance sweeps the 
horizon, and whose rare faculty of classifi-ation enables 
him to present in a few pages the results of ten years’ 
experimenting in the school-rooms, Their books, essays, 
and institute lessons are the mile-stones that mark the 
progress of pedagogy, and, oftimes, a sentence in such 
an essay provokes a line of thinking that reconstructs 
the school keeping in a whole state. But, meanwhile, the 
everlasting work of teaching the children the elements 
goes on; from dire necessity in the hands of a quarter- 
willion teachers of average fidelity and varied degrees of 
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intelligence, but certainly neither scientists nor philos- 
ophers, Indeed the majority have not the philosophical 
training to get more than incidental help from many of 
the most profound books and most elaborate columns of 
method-writing in the journals. What they want is 
to be taken by the hand and led around to the experi- 
ence-benches in the meeting, and be told, in a sympa- 
thetic and familiar way, just how a teacher like them- 
selves has done this and that; inspired stupid Tom, 
waked up sulky Nellie, and reduced insolent Jerry to 
his lowest terms. 

It may be very weak, “uncultured,” and all that, to 
seek instruction in “didactics ” in this gossiping, mat- 
ter-of-fact way. But human nature is what it is. If 
Boston waited for its breakfast till all the “hired girls” 
could read up on scientific cookery, the “ Hub” would 
for once forget itself in a howl of hungry wrath 
that would make the war-whoop of the Sioux warriors 
a gentle cadence. Let the evolvers, the classifiers, the 
condensers, the idealists, keep on building direction 
posts and setting meets and bounds far out into the fu- 
ture. Meanwhile two millions of little negroes and 
twice as many little white folks, of all degrees, are wait- 
ing to be fed with the elements of knowledge. They 
must be fed by such teachers as the people give them, 
These teachers should be made better every year, in 
every practical and practicable way. 

And the way is not to set up a perfectly idealized ab- 
straction of instruction to be admired, like a cabinet of 
costly scientific apparatus, locked in a mahogany case, 
only seen under glass. Nine-tenths of the more intel- 
ligent teachers of the country must still be instructed 
in the art of school-keeping in the same way by which 
almost everybody learns new things,—by constant tell- 
ing of experience, “ talking it over,” and getting “ here 
alittle and there a little,” till, at some angle in the 
road, the prospect widens and a new principle opens 
before their wondering eyes. 

But how does this apply to the every-day life of the 
teacher? It means that our teachers should put out 
everything which stands between them and their next 
neighbors. It means, especially, the exorcism of that 
devil of pride, conceit, and reticence which shuts away 
the teacher as effectually from genial professional com- 
panionship as a term in state prison. And it means 
that the teachers in the same building, same town or city, 
should seize upon every occasion for fruitful, familiar 
talk which goes to the bottom of to-day’s need and 
shoots a shaft of sunshine into the darkness of to- 
morrow’s apprehension. 

And it means, besides, that the rank and file of our 
teachers should stop abusing us,—editors of educational 
journals,—because our method-columns and essays on 
pedagogics don’t “tell them what to do the next day.” 
Dear teacher, we want to tell them what to do; but 
how can we, until you tell us what you did yesterday, 
and put yourselves in real human communication with 
the harassed and long-suffering man who “ makes up” 
the paper? Suppose, for one week, one thousand, or 
even one hundred dictrict-school teachers should write 
personal letters to Tue JouRNAL, telling exactly what 
they did in some special case; how they handled their 
class at some turning of the roads; anything that has 
been important in this life. We don’t want criticism 
on Dickinson, Harris, Parker, or Mrs. Hopkins, for that 
is a drug in the office. We want positive, perfectly truth- 

ful talk, with the pen, about something our correspondent 
has really done, and just how it was done. We don’t 
want a record of failures; the nether world is overflow- 
ing with them already. But we want to hear of every 
earnest school-teacher’s success in doing the least thing 
that she thinks was well done, just as in a dark night 
we welcome the glimmer of the smallest star overhead. 

Now don’t say it is of no use to write this personal 
note, telling your experience. Father Bicknell is 
& man of mastodonic endurance, endless good na- 
ture, and boundless generosity to take the last good 
new thing. “Snow him in,” next week, with a thous- 
and plainly written notes on the best thing you have 
done in school-keeping during the past term. Of 
course he can’t print one of your notes in five hun- 
dred, and may not even acknowledge them by a postal. 
But we will insure them a hearing, even if he must call 
in 8 dozen of the best “ lady teachers” in Boston to 
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read them. Their vital points shall be noted. Their 


fruitful sentences shall be utilized. And your “ great 
reward ” shall be that, within three months, Taz Jour- 
NAL shall be as bright as a new dollar. And when you 
go to the National Convention, next summer, and listen 
to Dr. Rickoff’s last, or Mr. Dunton’s best, or Mrs. 
Kellogg’s brightest essay, you will shrewdly suspect 
that each of these eminent people has had access to Tux 
JOURNAL’s scrap-book, and has incorporated a lot of 
fresh facts into their enlarged philosophy. So, brethren 
and sisters, don’t hang back on the rear benches crit- 
icising the preacher, but come up in front and tell your 
experience, 


DRIFT. 


— A few sentences from the rules and regulations of the 
flourishing public schools of Danville, Ill., are significant of 
one much-belied feature of our public-school system. In this 
code any pupil is liable to suspension or expulsion who offends 
by the use of obscene or profane language, who uses tobacco 
or liquor, or brings a dangerous weapon upon the school 
premises, It is probable that nine-tenths of the public schools 
of this country enforce similar regulations. Now here is a 
law for the suppression and prevention of the whole circle 
of the violent offences against society and the training of youth 
in personal purity and the private virtues. Yet a respectable 
class of critics perpetually assail the public schools as grossly 
defective in moral training, and propose a return to the old 
ecclesiastical system, whose questionable results are a matter 
of history. 


— Hon. A. H. Stuart, of Virginia, one of the trustees of the 
Peabody Education Fund, has written a stirring letter to the 
Richmond Dispatch in favor of National Aid to Education. Mr. 
Stuart, from his position as a southern man of long experience 
in home affairs, is able to deal in a summary way with a class 
of statesmen from his own section, who are opposing this 
much-needed legislation on the hackneyed plea of state 
rights. He declares that the growth of the city of Richmond 
was delayed for years by the opposition of politicians of the 
Old Dominion, whose ‘‘sky-scraping theories” denied the 
right of the general government to assist the navigation of one 
of the most important rivers of the Atlantic slope. Mr. Stuart 
declares that we have come upon a practical age; that the chil- 
dren of the South need the money lying in a plethoric treasury 
and that the member of Congress who gets in the way of such 
use of the nation’s bounty will be reminded of his mistake in 
a notice to retire to private life. 


— The new city of Winston, N. C., has done the most nota- 
ble work among southern towns of its size in the establish- 
ment of its system of graded public schools. During the past 
year it has built one of the most convenient and spacious pub- 
lic school-houses in the country, and gathered the white chil- 
dren of the place under the superintendence of Professor Tom- 
linson, so well known by his excellent service at Wilson, N.C., 
and in the summer normal schools of the state. Only four 
months from its organization this school, with all the disad- 
vantages of the mixed population of a new manufacturing 
community, is a model, and is thronged with visitors from all 
parts of the southern country. An excellent beginning has 
also been made with the colored schools, and a handsome lot 
awaits the next effort for a commodious school-house. The 
indefatigable superintendent is also devising ways and means 
to found a public library. In all his labors he is upheld by 
an energetic school-board, whose chairman, Dr. Wiley, was for 
many years state superintendent of education, and may be 
called the father of the common school in North Carolina. 
Winston is a new city of remarkable growth, and, in all ways, 
a striking representative of the advancing life of the New 
South. 

— Eight hundred students of Harvard College remonstrate 
with President Eliot against compulsory attendance on morn- 
ing prayers. The broad ground of remonstrance is, that the 
custom is a ‘‘a remnant of ancient encroachments upon civil 
liberty,” a ‘‘ religious test’’ on youths practically compelled 
to go to Harvard for “‘ peculiar instruction,’”’ hence, contrary 
to the genins of a free republic. Now Harvard is not a state 
university, but a private institution for which nobody is taxed 
and which nobody is compelled to attend. The claim of eight 
hundred students to upset this custom seems to us on a par 
with their right to enter Dr. MacKenzie’s church and sing col- 
lege songs in meeting-time. Whatever may be the students’ 
notion, Harvard University is not, according to its own organ- 
ization, a ‘‘secular’’ corporation in any sense that it proposes 
to dispense with religious observances, and turn its back on 
all public acknowledgment of religion. It seems to us that 
the worst feature of life at Harvard is not the compulsory at- 
tendance on achapel service conducted by Dr. Peabody, Dr. 
Hale, and Rev. Phillips Brooks. 

— With all due respect, it seems to us that the Massachusetts 
Association of Teachers would have honored itself by the 
appointment of a few of the eminent women on its new board 
of officers now engaged in school work in the state. With 
seven-eighths of the public-school teachers and three-fourths 
of the instructors in high, normal, and academical schools of 
this sex; with Wellesley, Smith, Mount Holyoke, and scores 
of higher-class institutions almost wholly officered by admirable 


women ; with many of the most notable educational move- 
ments in the state in their hands; does it not indicate a some- 
what over-confident estimate of “‘ man’s rights”’ to give to the 
sex but one place, and that merely an ornamental position, on 
a board of thirty-two officials? Probably no slight was in- 
tended; but is it not time that Massachusetts woke up to the 
plain fact that woman is, at least, an equal factor in the edu- 
cational life of the commonwealth ? 


— We heard of an ancient maiden whose thoughts and stud- 
es had so run in the channel of sanitary reform, especially in 
the matter of diet, that this subject came to overshadow all 
others in her work as ateacher. By a mysterious Providence 
she found hereself mistress of a crowd of children representing 
the most desperately poor section of the colored population of 
a border city. True to her instincts, she became a flame of 
fire in her warnings concerning the diabolical nature of certain 
articles of diet. Especially was her wrath hot against dough- 
nuts, and no day passed without an exhortation to her 
little flock to avoid that enemy of good digestion. Her minis- 
try was cut sbort by a visitation from her school trustees, who 
entreated her to say nothing more on that particular topic, 
since the majority of her pupils had really ‘‘ no visible means 
of support,”’ and the mere suggestion that there was a dough- 
nut to be eaten sent a shiver of colic through a hundred 
little vacant stomachs. Her mistake finds its parallel in 
too much of our educational reform, which is often a nagging 
about some angle of over-culture or refinement in a cultivated 
community to a people sadly in want of the bread and water 
of mental life. 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


— At a recent entertainment in Boston, Mayor O’Brien is 
reported as making the following statement: ‘‘Catholic churches, 
institutions of learning, asylums, have multiplied, and to-day 
this old Puritan city of Boston is, I am happy to say, the most 
Catholic city in the country.’’ The facts and figures will 
hardly substantiate this view of things. We incline to think 
that, comparing the number of Catholic schools, churches, 
and population with the entire population, several cities will 
show a larger percentage of Catholics than Boston, such as 
New Orleans, St. Louis, and Charleston. 


A Goop Ipga.—A correspondent writes us inquiring about 
some help to carry out the following plan for a botany class in 
a country town in connection with the village school. We 
have referred the applicant to Prof. W. W. Bailey, of Brown 
University. The plan is a good one, and may, perhaps, be 
carried out elsewhere. 

‘We propose to form, here in our little village, a botany 
class, or club, for active field work next summer, but most of 
us have little knowledge of the subject, while the few who 
have more do not feel competent to guide a class. We, there- 
fore, wish to get the advice of some botanist in regard to plan 
of study, best text-books, etc., in order that we may use the 
little time we have for preliminary study to the best advantage.’”’ 


— Governor Pierce of Dakota makes this strong argument 
in favor of the admission of that territory as a state: 

** We have 2.000 schools and a half-dozen higher institutions 
of learning. We have permanent and costly structures erected 
for benevolent and penal purposes, and all built by the terri- 
tory, without the aid of the General Government. It is the 
policy of the Government to encourage the settlement and de- 
velopment of the national domain. Generous laws have been 
enacted, and many inducements given to open this wide region 
to civilization. I submit that this liberality of the General 
Government in granting free homes ought not to be defeated 
by an illiberal exclusion of those privileges of self-government 
which, like many others, grow dearer when they are denied.”’ 


— We commend the following editorial, which is clipped 
from the Providence Journal, to the attention of certain writ- 


ers in that excellent paper: 

**If everybody gets eddicated, there’ll be nobody to black 
boots and drive drays,’’ was the sentiment of a North Carolina 
legislator, on the occasion of the address of Rev. Dr. Curry, of | 
Richmond, trustee of the Peabody fund, in the interest of edu- 
cation, If ignorance is the requisite qualification for blacking 
boots, this able legislator evidently misses an opportunity to 
be useful as well as ornamental.” 


PERSONAL. 


— Joseph W. Fairbanks, formerly principal of the high 
school at Worcester, has gone to St, Paul, Minn., as a private 
tutor at a salary of $4,000 a year for five years. 


— Prof. E.T. Tomlinson, head master of the grammar school 
at Rutger’s College, N. J., is cpen to engagements to lecture on 
classical and other topics. Prof. Tomlinson gave a very pop- 
ular lecture at the R. I. State Teachers’ Association, at its late 
meeting. Lecture courses and teachers associations will find 
him an excellent lecturer, entertaining and instructive. 


— The superintendent of the public schools of Bloomington, 
Ill, is Miss Sarah E. Raymond. She is descended from a noted 
Massachusetts family. She graduated at the Illinois Normal 
University in 1866, since which time she has been uninter- 
ruptediy engaged in school-work. She has, as teacher, passed 
through all the grades of the Bloomington schools, from the 
lowest primary to the principal of the high school. Her work 
in this position was so highly satisfactory to the community 
and to the board that, at the end of the year, the superintend- 
ent of schools having resigned, Miss Raymond was invited one 
step higher,—to take charge of the schools of the entire city,— 
which position she accepted, and began her work August 1, 
1874, just six years after entering the teachers’ ranks in Bloom- 
ington. This position she has since held to the general satis- 
faction of the city. Miss Raymond was the first lady appointed 


to the position of superintendent of city schools in the United 
States, Hor success as an educator is almost unparalleled, _, 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


— James R. Osgood & Co., Boston, have republished from 
Harper’s Magazine W. D. Howell’s admirable ‘ farce ’ entitled 
The Elevator, in a very tasty little book; price, 50 cents. It 
is an exceedingly humorous bit of literary composition in 
Howell's best vein. 

— The first edition of the February Century (180,000 copies) 
was sold within a week of the day of issue. A new edition of 
20,000 is on the press, making a total of 200,000, with the pros- 
pect of a still farther demand. A fifth edition of the Novem- 
ber Century was issued this week also. 

— T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia, have published 
a new Russian love story by Henry Gréville, entitled Mam’. 
zelle Eugenie; price 50 cents; also, The Changed Brides; 
or, Winning Her Way, by Mrs. Emma D. E. N. Southworth, 
author of Sel/-Raised, Fair Play, etc. 12mo, 500 pp.; price, 
75 cents. 

— Philosophis Queston: or, Days at Concord, is a 
unique book, in which Mrs. Julia R. Anagnos, one of the ac- 
complished daughters of Julia Ward Howe, presents, under 
cover of a pleasing narrative, a sketch of the Emerson session 
of the Concord School of Philosophy. Published by D. Lo- 
throp & Co., Boston. 

— A. Knoflach, P. O. Box 1550, New York, has ready No. 4 
of German Simplified, being a concise and lucid explana- 
tion of the principles of the German language, accompanied 
by numerous examples and exercises, and forming a complete 
course of instruction for the purposes of reading, business, and 
travel. This system is especially intended for self-instruction, 
but equally adapted for use in the class-rooms of public and 
private schools, academies, and business colleges. 

—@G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, have ready in the 
** Questions of the Day’’ Series, No. 17,on Heavy Ordnance 
for National Defence, by Wm. H. Jacques, lieutenant U. 8S. 
Navy; price 25 cents. The author shows the present defence- 
less condition of the coast cities of the United States and the 
necessity for the immediate protection by the production of 
heavy guns, adapted to modern warfare, together with sugges- 
tions concerning the best type to accept and the most advan. 
tageous system of construction. 

— E. O. Excell, author and publisher, 148 Madison Street, 
Chicago, Ill., has published The Gospel in Song, combining 
**Sing the Gospel,’ ‘‘ Echoes of Eden,’’ and other selected 
songs and solos for the Sunday-school as sung by E. O. Excell; 
price 35 cents per copy; $3.60 per dozen; $30. per hundred. 
The book contains over 300 numbers, including a responsive 
service, and opening and closing services. The publication of 
this collection will be heartily welcomed by the many friends 
of the author, and will be widely used in the Sunday-schools 


of the land. 

— Illiteracy and Mormonism is the title of a brochure 
published by D. Lothrop & Co., from the pen of Henry Ran- 
dall Waite, at one time editor of the Iaternational Review, and 
later statistician of the tenth census in charge of inquiries re- 
lating to education, illiteracy, etc. The substance of these pa- 
pers originally appeared in the Princeton Review, and attracted 
wide attention. His views, then characterized as ‘* broad, 
comprehensive, scholarly, and statesmanlike,”’ and as ‘‘ the 
most thoughtful and conclusive arguments upon the subjects 
yet presented,’’ are here published with added material. 


— Macmillan & Co., New York and London, have ready a 
volume of Daily Thoughts, selected from the MS. Note- 
books, Sermons, and private letters of Charles Kingsley, by 
his wife; price $200. The book is elegantly printed in two 
colors, with blanks for memoranda for each day in the year. 
Introducing each month’s selection is a beautiful and sppro- 
priate poem. The selections are gems of thought, clothed in 
language pure and inspiring. They are of a religious charac- 
ter, and will be a blessing to all who read or commit them, in 
their influence on the daily life and thought. 

— John B. Alden, 393 Pearl Street, New York, has published 
in two handy volumes, the The History of the Reign of 
Ferdinand and Isabella, by Wm. H. Prescott. The vol- 
umes are well printed on good paper and substantially bound 
with gilt tops. Every library, public and private, should have 
this standard history, and this edition will be found adapted 
to those who for lack of means can hardly afford to buy the 
more expensive editions. It is illustrated and supplied with a 
full alphabetical index. For price by mail address John B. 
Alden, 393 Pearl Street, New York. 

— Gen. George B. McClellan will contribute two papers to 
The Century war series,—one of a general! nature on the Pen- 
insular Campaign, and the second on the Battle of Antietam. 
Gen. Joseph E Johnston, who, until the battle of Seven Pines, 
commanded the Confederate forces opposed to McClellan in 
the same campaign, will write of the Confederate side, cover. 
ing the period from Manassas to Seven Pines, dealing with 
both battles, and with his own relations and differences with 
Jefferson Davis. It will be remembered that General John- 
ston was wounded at Seven Pines, and was soon after suc- 
ceeded in command by General Lee. 

— Harper & Brothers, New York, have added to their pop- 
ular “ Franklin Square Library,” No. 442, Tie and Trick, a 
novel by Hawley Smart, author of From Port to Finish, So- 
cial Sinners, The Great Tontine, ete ; price 20 cents. The 
same enterprising publishers have nearly ready Stormonth’s En- 
glish Dictionary ; a Dictionary of the Eaglish Language, Pro- 


nouncing, Etymological, and Explanatory, embracing ecleutific 


and other terms, numerous familiar terms, and a copious se- 
lection of Old English words; by the Rev. James Stor- 
month; the pronunciation carefully revised by the Rev. P. H. 
Phelp, M.A. Pp. 1243; imperial 8vo, cloth, $7.00; half roan, 
$7.00; full sheep, $7.50. Part I.—XXII-III inclusive, already 
published in Harper’s ‘‘ Franklin Square Library,” to be 
completed in twenty-three parts, 4to, paper, 25 cents each part. 


—D. Appleton & Co., New York, have now ready Book 
Second of their ‘‘ Natural History Series,’’—Friends in Feath- 
ers and Fur, and Other Neighbors, — for young folks, by 
James Johonnot; price 35 cents. In this useful and very at- 
tractive little book are given the initial steps of science. It 
presents the familiar forms of life, and leads the pupil to ob- 
serve the objects about him, and then advance into the realm 
of the unknown with assured steps in the tried paths of inves 
tigation and comparison. Facts that stimulate the fancy of 
the young are prominently presented by descriptions, story, 
and verse in a charming way. In its 52 chapters Mr. Johon- 
not has opened the subject of natural history in accordance 
with the best methods of awakening thought and stimulating 
interest in the study. 


— Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston, New York, and Philadel- 
phia, have ready the Hymnal Companion to the Prayer 
Book; A Book of Common Praise, suited to the special sea- 
sons of the Christian year, and other occasions of public wor- 
ship, as well as for the use of the Sunday-school and family; 
with accompanying tunes compiled by James A. Moore, the 
harmonies revised by W. W. Gilchrist. The tunes of this col- 
lection are admirable and have been arranged wholly with ref- 
erence to their adaptation to the hymns, and are carefally se- 
lected from the best works of America as well as from foreign 
composers, including many of the finest chorals. The book is 
adapted for the whole Christian Church, and presents every 
evangelical doctrine and every phase of Christian experience. 
The arrangement is convenient, and the classification adapted 
to the great facts of the Christian year and the truths of the 
Christian system and life. 


— John B. Alden, 393 Pearl Street, New York, has just 
published a new book by Grace Greenwood (Mrs. Lippincott), 
entitled Stories for Home Folks, Young and Old; price 
50 cents. This book is published from manuscript received 
direct from Mrs. Lippincott, and contains thirty fresh and 
interesting stories. It is neatly bound and well printed on 
first quality of paper. It is a charming little book for family 
reading, and exceeding cheap. 

Mr. Alden has aleo published The Book-Lover’s Rosary; 
price 30 cents. As our readers well know, it contains the 
praise of books in the words of famous writers in all ages; 
and Mr. Alden says, ‘‘It may be considered as the acme of 
‘piracy,’ not a line in it being original beyond the title-page 
and contents.”’ The same might be said of the Ten Com- 
mandments, 

— Miss E. R. Scidmore, who has made several visits to Al- 
aska and possesses exceptional qualifications for the work, is 
the author of a book entitle Southern Alaska, and the Sit- 
kan Archipelago, which will prove an invaluable manual of 
of information relating to that marvelous region. It will 
be issued by D. Lothrop & Co., Boston. 

How Success is Won is an attractive volume illustrated by 
portraits made expressly and with great care, in which Sarah 
K. Bolton sketches the history of some of the most successful 
men of to-day. D. Lothrop & Co., Boston. 

Mrs. Jessie Benton Fremont, in her ‘‘ Souvenir’ in the Feb- 
ruary Wide Awake, gives some amusing reminiscences of the 
troubles of the ladies of the cabinet in Washington over the 
old question of precedence. 


— Messrs. Lee & Shepard, Boston, announce for early pub. 
lication Mind Reading and Beyond, by Mr. William A. 
Hovey, a well-known Boston journalist. As its title implies, it 
treats of mind-reading and other occult mental phenomena, a 
subject which is just now receiving much attention from very 
many of the best minds in this country and abroad. The vol- 
ume in question will present a large mass of carefully-arranged 
evidence, all well authenticated, going to prove the reality of 
mind-reading as an actually occurring phenomenon, and will 
contain over one hundred engravings illustrating a great num- 
ber of curious, varied, and interesting experiments, 

The same firm will soon publish Evolution and Christian- 
ity, or An Answer to the Development of Infidelity of 
Modern Times, by Benjamin F. Tefft, D.D, LL.D., formerly 
president of Geneva College, N. ¥Y. It will have an Introduc- 
tory Letter by Bishop Simpson, and contains over five hundred 
pages; price, $1.50. 

— The American Sunday-School Union, 1122 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, have recently published a very interest- 
ing book, Didley Dumps; or, John Ellard the Newsboy, 
by F. Rochford Starr. M A.; 12mo, cloth, illustrated, pp. 166; 
price 75 cents. The newsboys of a large city constitute a pe- 
culiar class of the human famiiy. Christian men have studied 
these waifs with the view to make them better, and this book 
is the record of such experiences, The author was among the 
pioneers in extending a helping hand to the newsboys. He 
was their friend. Didley Dumps, the hero of this narrative, 
was a deformed newsboy in Philadelphia. His character, ad- 
ventures, pranks, bright sayings, and early end are sympathet- 
ically portrayed. With him in the Newsboys’ Home were 
others of his kind. Several letters are inserted which are at 


once amusing and pathetic, as showing with what eyes 
such lads look at life, The book is valuable as 9 record of 


good work in a hard field. Every purchaser of the volume 
may feel that, while gratifying himself he is also contributing 
toward the help of the lads who have such a hard struggle, 
since the author generously donates all the royalty derived 
from the sale of the book to the ‘‘ Newsboys’ Aid Society” of 


Philadelphia. 


A Condensed Dictionary of the English Language. RY 
Noah Webster, LL.D. ; edited under the supervision of N 
Porter, D.D., L LD., president of Yale College, by Dorsey 
Gardner. New York and Chicsgo: Ivison, Blakeman, Tay- 
lor & Co;—Springfield, Mass.: G. and C. Merriam & Com- 


pany. Price by mail, postpaid, $1.80. 

This superb dictionary is an entirely new compilation, con- 
taining copious etymological derivations, accurate definitions, 
pronunciation, spelling, and appendices for general reference, 
carefully derived from the Unabridged Dictionary of Noah 
Webster, with over fifteen hundred illustrations. It is novel 
and original in plan, and in compact form presents with great 
clearness and completeness the orthography, pronunciation, 
meaning, and etymology of all English words in common use 
which are likely to be encountered by the general reader or the 
student. Words of an exclusively technical or scientific nature 
are generally omitted. Its arrangement allows more matter 
in the same space, with the same type, than that of any dic- 
tionary in print. It contains the latest and all recent terms 
and words in use. Its etymologies and definitions are fuller 
than those of any other abridged dictionary. Its illustrations, 
over fifteen hundred in number,—largely enhance the useful- 
ness of the work, and essentially aid the understanding of the 
subject, and afford, in many cases, a clearer explanation than 
could be given by the use of words merely. The book is beau- 
tifully printed in double columns, and very tastefully and 
substantially bound. Considering that it is a book of nearly 
eight hundred pages, and its superior mechanical execution, 
the price is very low. For the ordinary use of the general 
reader in the home, and the student in the schools and colleges 
of the country, this book is unquestionably the most conven- 
ient and valuable ever offered to the public. 


Appleton’s Chart-Primer. By Rebecca D. Rickoff. New 

York: D, Appleton & Co, 

This elegantly illustrated little book contains exercises in 
reading at sight, and language and color lessons for beginners. 
We have studied Mrs. Rickoff’s elementary exercises, designed 
for use in teaching young children the first steps in reading 
and for material for topics of familiar conversations, with great 
delight and satisfaction. The illustrations in colors, by Ida 
Waugh, and Kate Greenaway’s suggestive pictures, found in 
this primer, would of themselves furnish themes for conver- 
sations, story-telling by the children, and color-lessons admi- 
rably adapted to excite the interest and fix the attention of 
little children. This book is not a miniature of the author’s 
well-known chart, but is entirely filled with new, fresh matter, 
and may be used with or without the charts, By its intelligent 
use it happily supplements them in that it repeats, in many 
varying ways, the words and stories of the first twenty charts 
without imposing upon the little ones the task of learning 
many new words. It also supplements the First Reader, and 
affords an easy and inviting introduction to it. It gives the 
children practice in the use of words already learned, and 
makes them confident and ready in their first steps in reading. 
The color-lessons, from the colored illustrations, are charm- 
ingly brought out by conversations upon the story of the pict- 
ure, which necessitate the naming and comparing of the colors. 
We have never seen a more useful or attractive primer. It 
should be in the hands of every child beginning to learn to 
read and observe. 


Treasury of Song. No.2. By Prof. D. H. Morrison, Mus- 
ical Editor; also editor of Treasury of Song, No. 1, Treasury 
of Song Without Words, etc. Philadelphia, Boston, New 
York, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, and Kansas City : 
Hubbard Brothers. 

This collection, like the Treasury of Song, No. 1, is designed 
expressly for the home circle, contains five hundred and fifty 
extra broad, octavo pages of music, and includes the richest 
and most popular gems from many lands. His Songs, Hymns, 
Madrigals, Ballads, Anthems, Chants, Responses, etc., were 
chosen for their appropriateness and adaptation to promote the 
good cheer and happiness of every home. The extensive rep- 
ertoires of the musical centers of Europe, as well as of other 
countries, and all the leading composers of the present day, 
have contributed their latest and choicest compositions to en- 
rich this great collection. The growing appreciation of good 
classical music among the masses of the American people is 
one of the most positive evidences of national progress in re- 
finement and culture. The gems of the masters of music em- 
bodied in the Treasury of Song, No. 2, will be as warmly wel- 
comed as were those in the No. 1, by the same able editor and 
publishers, More than a hundred thousand copies, we learn, 
were sold and placed in American homes of that collection. 
Professor Morrison has recently visited England, Germany, 
France, and Italy, and gleaned from their musical treasuries 
the best of the world’s musical work. We are confident that 
No. 2 will carry the same delight and inspiration to an e yual 
number of happy homes as did its predecessor. The editor has 
shown great skill and nice discrimination in his selections, and 


the present collection shows that he has kept his musical 
standard high in accordance with the growing advance in mus- 
ical culture, and the almost universal interest felt in the best 
class of musical compositions, sacred and secular. Faithfally 
and well as the editor has done his part in the preparation of 
this great home music book, the publishers are not one whit 
behind him in the parformance of their part in the work. The 


book 1s 4 model of good taste in every part of its make-up, 
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Feb. 12, 1885. 


CHICAGO LETTER. 


THE USE OF BOOKS. 


Librarian Poole, of the Chicago Public Library, read an inter- 
esting paper upon the above subject before the teachers of Cook 
County. He confined himself to the use of books in the public 
school, and how to direct the reading of pupils. He thought, 
perhaps, the teachers of Cook County might devise a new plan. 
He spoke of the good beginning made in Chicago. Principals 
are allowed to take books from the library for the use of pupils, 
and recently the same privilege had been extended to the sub- 
ordinate teachers. He read an excellent letter from the prin- 
cipal of the Keith School, Mr. E. A. Barnes, acknowledging the 
aid derived from books in the hands of pupils taken from the 
public library. A set of papers on the history of the late 
civil war was especially commended, inasmuch as no two were 
at all similar; proving that, instead of repeating, parrot-like, 
the views of the teacher, or copying from memory the text- 
book verbatim, the pupils were able to state concisely and 
clearly their opinions in their own words, the result of careful, 
well-directed reading, selected for them by the principal. The 
value of collateral reading was also apparent in the West 
Division High School, where two hundred pupils took books 
from the public library. 

The speaker stated that he was frequently asked the 
question, ‘What books do you recommend’? He would 
answer this question by saying, ‘‘ Those which most interest 
the pupils, such as are most pleasing to them.’’ He would 
give nothing beyond their comprehension, since there are 
plenty of well- written books for children. ‘* Consider the in- 
tellectual grade of the class. Robinson Crusoe will be read with 
pleasure, though Hume be thrown aside.’”” Novels should be 
read at an early age, taken when the system was in the right 
condition, like the measles. ‘‘We cannot keep fiction away 
from our children. Let them have good stories, and wait 
patiently till they can take more solid food.” In meeting some 
of the objections to novels he asked, ‘‘Is history true? Is 
biography true? Which is the true history of Mary, Queen of 
Scots ?”? In recommending books for the young, his list would 
be as large as the finding-list of juvenile books contained in 
the catalogue of the public library. 

He had little patience with such as complain of the low 
moral standard of our books. Immoralities are to be found 
principally by those who look for them. Publishers will not 
publish such books. It is not to their interest todoso. Books 

may be extravagant and sensational without being immoral. 
‘* People read books of a higher standard than theirown. As 
a rule reading is a healthy exercise.’’ Allow pupils to choose 
their reading; any book which they will read is better than no 
book. Give them liberty. In conclusion, Mr. Poole remarked 
that he would like to hear from the teachers, ‘‘ The country,” 
he added, ‘is waiting for facts; let us have them.”’ 

Col. Parker opened the discussion by stating that he believed 
in novel-reading, calling the attention of the teachers to the 
motto, ‘‘ Fiction hath a higher aim than fact,” over the stage 
in McVicker’s Theatre. In history names and dates were true; 
in fiction the names and dates were false, and the facts true, 
He believed that teachers borrowed trouble in regard to chil- 
dren; that he found an advantage in growing old, because it 
gave him more confidence in children. He would not be too 
squeamish in the selection of books. ‘‘ Sailors carry water for 
the voyage from the Mississippi River, which is not pure when 
put into casks; but it purifies itself, and becomes the best. So 
with the reading: it clarifies iteelf,—the best remains,” 

Valuable suggestions from other teachers were offered as to 
ways and means of procuring books, which space prevents me 
from giving to the readers of Taz JOURNAL. 

The question, ‘‘Is it possible for teachers living out of the 
city to draw books from the library ?’’ was answered by the 
librarian, ‘‘ Yes; by moving into the city.” 

County-Superintendent Lane spoke of the deplorable con- 
dition of some of the country schools, the dearth of reading- 
matter in the schools and homes, urging upon teachers the 
necessity of creating a taste for reading. 

After a vote of thanks to Mr. Poole, the meeting adjourned. 

M. W. 

P. 8.—The honor conferred upon the teachers of Chicago 
and vicinity, in having the codperation of Mr. Poole, can be 
best appreciated from a clipping from the Tribune: ‘‘An in- 
quirer whose interest had been aroused by Hudson’s casual 
mention of Dr. Sam. Johnson’s remark on the surpassing ex- 
cellence of Dryden’s description of Shakespeare, and had 
searched for it in vain through several editions of Shakespeare 
and Dryden, at last appealed to Mr. W. F. Poole, the accom- 
plished librarian of the Chicago Public Library, the compiler 
of the famous Poole’s Index to Periodical Literature, and a 
scholar of such extensive literary attainments as to be in him- 
self a living index of the best things that have been printed. 
Mr. Poole found the passage.” M. W. 


— A brilliant Sophomore, speaking of the ocean cable, won- 
hey whether the news transmitted through the salt water will 
resh. 


— A Texas schoolmaster replied to an insult from one of 
his pupils by wit rather than by rod, expulsion from school, 
or stormy menace. On entering the school-room one morning 
he read on the blackboard, in large letters, ‘‘ Oar tescher is a 
donkey!” With philosophic composure, and without uttering 
& word. he merely added to the ae inscription the word 

driver.” The mischief-making pupils from that time felt an 
increasing respect for their teacher in his superiority of office 
* 8 driver of donkeys, 
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PARABLES. 


LAWS OF NATURE AND LIFE, OR SCIENCE AP- 
PLIED TO CHARACTER, 


BY LOUISA PARSONS HOPKINS. 


XIIL 


I plucked a fresh leaf from the tree; all its cells were full, 
its veins firm and strong, its color vivid, and its outline perfect; 
it had grown steadily, supplied with sap from the stalk and 
plant; it was so beautiful I wished to keep it. 

Bat soon it began to fade and dry; its life departed, its cells 
shrunk, its color vanished, and it was withered and brown 
and dead; then it crumbled to dust and blew away. It was 
necessary to its beauty and freshness that it should remain 
connected with its source of life and strength. 

Thus it is with the mind and soul. If they abandon and 
forget their source of nourishment,—books, observation, and 
thought for the mind,—high conduct, noble aims, communion 
with God for the soul, they will degenerate and decay and be- 
come like the withered leaf or idle chaff. The branch cannot 
bear fruit of itself except it abide in the vine, neither can ye ex- 
cept ye abide in me, said Jesus. 


THE WAR IN AFRICA. 


We place before our readers a map showing the location of 
the principal places mentioned in the recent dispatches from 
the upper Nile, The following minute description will enable 


the reader to locate the smaller places. It will be observed 
that Khartoum is acity located just between the two branches 
of the river, at the junction of the White Nile and the Blue 
Nile. The place where General Stewart defeated the Arabs on 
the 17th and 19th of January was at some distance back from 
the left bank of the Nile, nearly opposite Shendy. Near at 
hand is the village of Gabut, on the west bank of the Nile, 
where Sir Redvers Buller, who has temporarily succeeded to 
the command of Stewart’s army, is intrenched. His lines ex- 
tend to Abu Kra, a hamlet alittle to the north of Gabut. Me- 
tammeh, which is held by a considerable force of insurgents, 
is about three miles north of Gabut. On the other bank of 
the river is the town of Shendy, a strategic point of consider- 
able importance, as it commands several caravan roads leading 
into the eastern Soudan. Turning south, up the Nile, along 
the route followed by Col, Wilson in his abortive expedition 
for the relief of Gen. Gordon, you come to the island where 
Wilson was stranded when returning from Khartoum. A little 
above this island is the cataract of Shabluka, more widely 
known as the Sixth Cataract. Shabluka is about forty-five 
miles from Metammeh and some sixty miles below Khartoum. 
Farther up the river, on the west bank, is the village of Hal- 


fiyeh, where Col. Wilson was fired upon by the rebels with 
Krupp cannon. Halfiyeh is about ten miles north of Khar- 
toum. Opposite Khartoum is Tati Island, made by a branch- 
ing of the Blue Nile just before its junction with the White 
Nile. Opposite Khartoum, on the west bank of the White 
Nile, is the village of Omdurman, where |the Mahdi had his 
headquarters during the siege. 

The fall of Khartoum and the capture of Gen. Gordon is a 
grent calamity. It is a severe blow for England, and she will 


likely to pursue a very decided policy immediately, 
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TEACHERS IN COUNCIL. 


THE NEW ENGLAND NORMAL SCHOOL TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION, 


The eighth annual meeting of the N. E. Normal School 
Teachers’ Association was called to order in the School Com- 
mittee Rooms of Boston, on Friday a.m., Feb. 6; Miss Ellen 
Hyde, of Framingham, in the chair. 

Professional Reading. 

The morning exercise was devoted to a paper by Prin. C. C, 
Rounds, on “ Professional Reading.”’ Dr. Rounds presented 
a very valuable list of books which he had found useful in his 
professional work, and his comment and criticism as he passed 
in seriew the various books was especially interesting and in- 
structive. 

The subject was further discussed by Prins. Mo , Dunton, 
Boyden, and Hagar, each adding another ‘‘gem’”’ to the list. 
On motion of Dr. Dunton, the association requested Dr. 
Rounds to publish this list of pedagogical books, with a review 
of each work as given, adding to, or amending the same, as he 
may desire. 

AFTERNOON SESSION, 


Officers. 

On the association pecans, Se following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: est.—C, C. Rounds, New 
Hampshire. Vice-Prest.—T. J. Morgan, Rhode Island. Sec. 
Miss Davis, of Framingham, Mass, 


Normal Schools, 


The regular exercises being resumed, Prof. W. H. Payne, of 
Ann Arbor, presented a paper entitled “‘ The Normal School 
Problem.’’ The speaker briefly outlined the aims of the 
founders of normal schools in this country, reviewed the prog- 
ress made, and concluded by suggesting lines of possible mnath . 
The normal school question, he said, is yet in its infancy; 
hence we can only, as it were, take stock of our progress. But 
as to the system, it should be recognized from the first that the 
normal school is not only an essential instrument of general 
education, but is also a product of modern civilization. It 
has come to stay. But the question is, should the normal 
school only keep pace with public opinion in education, or 
should it be a leader in educational matters, — anticipate the 
needs of the times? Itis surely true that its proper sphere 
was a leader and a model for all public schools, both in 
methods and matter. It should never so train the teacher in 
technical methods as to deaden all ambition and desire for gen- 
eral culture,—the great desideratum of all educators of youth, 
To this end the normal school should always give prominence 
to the scientific aspect of education, the methods being but 
means for ceoeeagening the desired end. Within a certain 
technical order, the method should eventually be left to the 
ingenuity and resources of a well-stored mind, and this well- 
— mind should be one of the great aims of all normal 
schools. 

A graduate of a good New England seminary or college, with 
no other knowledge of method than that which he imbibed 
when being taught, is often more likely to become a sacred 
living power in the 
school-room than he 
who has taken only a 


== secondary course of 


study, but has been 
drilled in technical 
= methods. In fact, the 
= outlook for broad cul- 
=e ture in the teacher is 
=? likely to diminish in 
Lees’ proportion as the 
== technical element is 
brought into promi- 
= nence, By the con- 
SSS? stant repetition of a 
certain train of ideas 
—— the mind seems to lose 
the ability to work in 
any other direction. 
Bat without this 
breadth there can be 
no versatility. The 
teacher, therefore, 
rae should be a man in 
the fullest sense of the 
eben word before he is a 
a4 ee teacher. He should 
be a scholar, with a 
liberal degree of lite 
Tary culture, versed somewhat in psychloogy and the history 
of education. 

The paper was discussed by Prins. Carrol (Connecticut), 
Morgan (Rhode Island), Rounds (New Hampshire), Dunton, 
Boyden, Hagar, and Hyde (Massachusetts). 

Principal Carrol argued that the essay would lead one to 
infer that all supts. and principals should be college graduates, 
and all teachers graduates of normal schools,—an ideal that 
was at present impossible, if not unnecessary, some of our best 
primary teachers being graduates of lower schools, and many 
of the ablest lady teachers of the country never having been 
inside a college. 

The other speakers, while agreeing in many points with 
Professor Payne’s presentation of the subject, seemed gener- 
ally to lean to the opinion that the question of culture or non- 
culture in the tendency of technical instruction in methods 
depended largely on the presentation and handling of the sub- 
ject. If the scientific and humanitarian end was constant 
kept in view, there could be no narrowing, but rather a broad- 
ing and ennobling of the whole man. 

At the conclusion of the discussion, the association unan- 
imously a vote of thanks to Professor Payne, and re- 

uested that he allow his essay to be published in EpUCcATION 
or general circulation among teachers. The association then 
adjourned, sine die. 


ORDER AND VENTILATION.—The instructor must keep his 
school in neat and perfect order. He must air the class-roori8; 
that is, open every window and ventilating aperature whenever 
they are not occupied by the pupils. We know of neat and 
orderly schools; but we know of none that are weil ventilated. 
On the day when we shall have finished the education of teach- 
ers in this respect, we shall have doubled the conditions of 


health and Jabor in the schools.—Mrs. Horace Mann, 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


School officers, teachers, parents, and all other readers of these columns, 
are all items of news be or eral inter- 
est. hoo ognes, programs, circu » school re » news 
articles, etc., are valued as sources of information andl euinien. pao 
THE JOUBNAL posted with all fresh and interesting matter that comes to 
your knowledge. 


SUPERINTENDENTS, TEACHERS, and others, who attend the 
annual meeting of the Department of Superintendence of the 
National Educational Assoc., to be held at New Orleans, Feb. 


24, 25, and 26, will find headquarters at Tulane University 
buildings. Prest. Brown will stop at the City Hotel, which is 
not far from the Custom House and but a few squares from 
Tulane Hall. 


An INTERNATIONAL ConGReEss OF EpucATORS will meet 
at the New Orleans Exposition, Feb, 23-28, 1885. Chester A. 
Arthur, President of the United States, is honorary president ; 
Hon. John Eston, U. 8S. Commissioner of Education, is presi- 
dent; with a long list of vice-presidents. The meetings will 
be held in five departments, as follows: 

Section A, Elementary Education. Chairman, Hon. John 
Hancock, late Supt. of Schools, Dayton, O. 

B, Secondary Instruction,—lower collegiate, lower technical, 
and tradeschools. Chairman, Gen. Francis A. Walker, LL D., 
president Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Boston. 

C, Superior Instruction: Universities, professional schools, 
higher collegiate and higher technical instruction. Chairman, 
Prest. Noah Porter, of Yale College. 

D, Instruction of the Defective, Dependent, and Delinquent 
Classes. Chairman, Rev. F. 8. Wines M.A., Springfield, Ill. 

E, Architecture and Hygiene of Buildings for Instruction, 
Libraries, and Museums. Chairman, J. 8. Billings, M.D., 
LL D., surgeon U. 8. Army, Washington, D. C. 


State Editor, On10N ©. BooTT, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 
Iowa.—State Assoc. Notes —Dr. W. F. King, president of 
Cornell Coll. at Mt. Vernon, and for Sees of a century an 
+ the recent meeting 


e state Assoc. enrollment 
considering the number 


of Ft. Dodge, is the member of the executive committee for three years, 
which now consists of Supt. L. N- Parish, of West DesMoines, chairman; 
R. H. Frost, Co. Supt. of Atlantic; Supt. Arey, and Dr. W. F. King, ez 
oficio.—Telegrams of greeting were recei from Prof. C. E. Bessey. 
now of Lincoln, Neb., recent c man of the executive committee, an 
from State Supt. J. W. Akers and Profs. T. H. McBride and 8. Calvin, 
at lowa Headquarters World’s Fair, New Orleans.——The retiring presi- 
dent of the Assoc., Supt. H. H. ey was elected as del to the next 
National Teachers’ Assoc ——Sapt. D. W. Lewis, of Wash as re- 
elected to serve the seventeenth year as State Assoc. treasurer. He is ac- 
knowledged to be an honest man, and ey was caned for it —— 
Prof. W. N. Hall is the new . His work in the State Normal 
School insures a fine-appearing ——Tne annual address of Prest. 
Hewitt of Lilinots Normal Univ.. on “ The Uncounted Factor,” is highly 
praised.— The organ solos of Prof. Kahler, of Des Moines, on the great 
— of Piymouth Church, were received with mach appreciation. 

biennial report of the state supt. has been issued ——lowa’s edu- 
cational exhibit at the World's Fair is one every teacher may be proud 
of.——A committee was appointed to consider and report upon a course 


of r to be recommended for adoption as a part of the institute 
work.——The graded institate received the approval of the Assoc.,, and 
the ad board of the Educational Council was selected to assist the 


state dept. in preparing a course of study for use in the state. 


State Editor, D. W. Rexp, Normal, Il. 

ILLrNo1s.— Aurora has jast dedicated one of the best school- 
buildings in the West, in place of the one burned about a 
year ago.—Rockford has appropriated $30,000 for a new 
central high school building, and sent Supt. P. R. Walker to 
examine some of the best buildings in the state and select a 
plan.—lIllinois has six pecaliar high schools. They are char- 
tered by the state under special law, are supported by the city 
in which each is located and the townships adjacent, are un- 
der the management of a separate board of trustees and have 
no connection with the city schools, which take pupils only 
through the grammar grade. The largest of these is at Ottawa, 
and graduates this year a class of 38, 19 being young men. 


State Editor, THOMAS C. MILLER, Fairmont, W. Va. 

West Educational Journal, which has 
been published at Wheeling heretofore, under the manage- 
ment of Supt. Butcher and Supt. Birch, will hereafter be is- 
sued from Morgantown. Supt.-elect Morgan will have edit- 
orial control. ——Parkersburg has an annual prize distribu- 
tion of $240 in gold, to the four boys and four girls who stand 
bighest in their respective classes. One young lady, Miss 
Fiorence Wilding, has received three awards of $30 each in 
succession.——Supt. Birch, of Wheeling, has jast been re- 
elected,—and unanimously,too,—for another term of two years, 
at $1,600 salary. A just appreciation of a good worker. 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE. 


— The Farmington Normal School, which secured and sus- 
tained so high a reputation under the principalship of Dr. 
Rounds, now of Plymouth, N. H., is maintaining its high rank 
among the normal schools of New Eogland under its new 
principal, Mr. G. C. Parington. Mr. P. is a native of Maine, 
graduated from Bowdoin,—the teacher’s training college,—in 
1878, and served the city of Brunswick as principal of its high 
school for three years. For two years he had the charge of the 
Edward Little School at Auburn, and in the autumn of 1883 
was elected to the hemor pe bed the Farmington Normal. 
Mr. Parington is a thorough scholar, understands the philos- 
ophy and practice of teaching, and has a good knowledge of 
the needs of the common schools of his native state. The 
school is steadily increasing in numbers, and the prospects for 
the fature very fisttering. There are over 110 pupils in the 
school, with 23 in the graduating and 62 in the juoior classes. 
Farmington and its school are to be congratulated in securing 
so popular and successful a successor to Dr. Rounds, who still 
holds a large place in the regards of the teachers and citizens 
of the town and the state. 

— Bowdoin College finds its ‘‘ Literary Association,” formed 
last year as a winter term society, taking up a portion of the 
time occupied other terms by the sports, as an excellent aid to 
literary culture, and improvement in writing and speaking. 
The valuable collection of old paintings bequeathed to the col- 
lege by Governor Bowdoin has been thoroughly rearranged 
under the direction of Professor Johnson, and forms a favorite 
attraction for visitors. 

— It is proposed to hold a meeting in Portland on Longfel- 


low’s birthday, Feb. 27, to unveil the bust of the poet, which 
is coming om England to the Maine Historical Soc'ety. It 
is hoped that Oliver vee Holmes and John G. Whittier 
be present on the occasion. 

ro The late ex-Governor Coburn has left by his will the fol- 
lowing munificent bequests: To Maine Insane Hospital, $50,- 
000; Maine General Hospital, $100,000; Maine State Agricul- 
tural College, $100,000; in ald of freedmen’s echools, $250°000; 
Colby University, $200,000; Waterville Classical Institute, 
$100,000; Houlton Academy and Maine Industrial School for 
Girls, $5,000 each; Bloomfield Academy, $7,000; Free Pablic 
Library in Skowhegan, $30,000; besides many other equaliy 
generous donations. So much does 4 man educated in the 
public schools of Maine regard education and humanity. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


— Mr. H. W. Kittredge, of the high school in North Brook- 
field, Mass., has been elected principal of the high school in 
Dover, N. H. Mr. Kittredge is a graduate of Dartmouth, class 
of '79, and a very successful teacher. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


— The seventh year of the Concord School of Philosophy. 
which opens about July 20, 1885, will be devoted to the study 
of ** Goethe and Modern Science.’’ The program has recently 
been arranged as follows: 

I. Goethe’s Genius and Work. 1. Goethe and Modern Sci- 
ence; by T. Sterry Hunt, of Montreal. 2. Goethe and Roelig- 
ion; by Rev. Dr. R A. Holland 3. Goethe’s Relation to Kant 
and Spinoza in Philosophy; by Mr. F. L. Soldan, of St. Louis, 
4. Goethe, the French Revolution and its Results. 5. Goethe 
and Art. 6 Goethe and Modern Education. 7. Goethe’s 
Faust; by Professor Harris and Mr. D J.Snider. 8. Goethe’s 
Relation to English Literature; by F B.Sanborn. 9 Goethe’s 
Classical and Oriental Studies. 10, The Novelettes, ia ‘* Wil- 
helm Meister’’; by Professor Harris. 11 ‘* Wilhelm Meister ”’ 
as a Whole; by Mr. D. J. Snider. 12 Goethe and Schiller; 
by Rev. Dr. Bartol. 13 The Womenof Goethe; by Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe. 14 The Elective Affiiities; by Mr.S. H. Emery 
Jr.,of Concord. 15. Goethe’s Titanism; by Mr. Thomas D.vid- 
son. 16. Goethe’s Self-Culture; by Mr. John Albee. General 
lectures on Goethe, by H. K. Jones, Prof. G. H. Howison, Mrs. 
Cheney, and others are expected. 

Il. A Symposium: Is Pantheism the Legitimate Outcome of 
Modern Science? Papers by Rev. Dr. Peabody, Mr. John 
Fiske, Professor Harris, and others. 

— The School Committee of Lawrence has elected B. F. 
Dame, of Manchester, principal of the Oliver Grammar School 
in place of Mr. B. B. Russell, who has been elected Supt. of 
the schools of Brockton. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

— A class of six members was graduated from the State 
Normal School, Friday, Jan. 16. Daring the past term lectures 
have been given by Dr. Mowry, Dr. C. A. L. Richards, Mr, W. 
E Foster, and Miss Sanderson. Dr. Morgan has now com- 
pleted one year as principal of the school, and his good judg- 
ment and progressive evergy are manifest in the work he has 
done during the year. The normal-school course now covers 
three years,—it was formerly two,—and we are sure it is the 
peer of any similar school in New England. 


Newcomb’s 
Analytic Geometry. 


By ‘S1mon NEwooms, Professor of Mathematics in | ;, my right arm 
Johns! Hopkins University. 
Mathematical Course), $1.50. 


remedies without 


SIDNEY 


etta, Vanderbilt, Univ. of No. Carolina, Univ. of Cali- 
fornia, etc., etc. 

Examination copy sent to teachers, post - paid, upon 
receipt of 75 cents. 


HENRY HOLT & CO.,.N. ¥. 


HEALTH. 


Swift’s Specific cured me of rheumatism three 
months ago, after my physicians had exhausted their 


C. P. GoopyEaR, 
I have been entirely relieved of severe rheumatism 


12mo0 (Newcombd’s | passed through last winter without a relapse 
EBBERT, Ed, So. Cultivator, Atlanta,Ga 


TWENTY YEARS. —I had been a sufferer from 
*e° Although but lately published, the above work is| sheamatiam twenty years ; was reduced toa skeleton ; 
already in use in such institutions as Yale Sheffield | could hardly get about, even on crutches. Swift's 


Scientific School, Amherst, Cornell, Wesleyan, Mari-| Specific has cured me sound and well. 
Swift's Specific has relieved me of rheumatism which 


at one time threatened to stop my ministerial work. 
Rev. W. A. Krex, Cross Piains 


Swift's 
Blood and Skin Diseases m 
THE Swirt Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


gi relief. 
tt'y at Law, Brunswick, Ga. 


by the use of Swift's Specific, and 


world, 
. MERSHON, Macon, Ga. 
Over 600 contributors. 
, Ala. 
eases mailed fee,” of experiment grounds. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


The Franklin Speaker, 


By Professors OR REN ROOT, Jr,, and JOSIAH GILBERT. 


With an Introduction by Anson J. UPS0N, Cloth, 277 pp , 12mo. 
Sent by mail, postpaid, to any address on receipt of $1.00. 


"The Modern Spelling - Book. 


By HUNT and GOUBLEYW......... PP.» boards. 
A new book on a new plan, adapted to modern methods, and acceptable alike te the advocates and oppo- 


nents of the old fashioned book. By mail, postpaid, for 25 cts. 


TAINTOR BRO’S, MERRILL & CO., 18 


rden, religious, 


journal, 
for clubs. 
ies will explain all. 


$2.00 a year. 


The great National illustrated week- 
ly for American Homes and Farms. It 
is the leading rural journal of the 
It has the largest circulation 


original illustrations yearly. 380 acres 


and owned by practical men. A farm, 
news, home and 
iterary paper, all in one. 
more to publish than any other weekly 
$2,800 in sterlin 
to be given, TO SUBSCRIBERSONLY, 
Its Free-Seed Distributions 
are world-renowned. Specimen cop- 
Why not send for 
them? Fine paper, 16 large pages, 


‘* VARDEN, Miss , Jan. 28, 1885. 
GENTLEMEN: —TI received the Little 
Arthur's History. I am delighted with it, 
and have concluded to introduce it at once into 
Varden Institute. Please send me for intro- 
duction. eighteen copies Little Arthur's His- 


tory of England.” 
Yours truly. A, W. Lynca. 


Little Arthur’s England. By Lapy 
CaLLooTr. With 36 illustrations. Elegantly 
printed and bound in red cloth, giving in concise 
and easy language all the essential facts of English 
History for Young People. 12mo, cloth, $1 25. 


Lite Arthur’s History of France, 
from the Earliest Times to the Fall of the Second 
Empire, on the plan of ‘‘ Little Arthur’s England.” 
12mo, $1 25. 


There are few persons who are not acquainted with 
‘¢ Little Arthur's History of England,” and its admira- 
ble qualities as a school book for young children are 
established beyond dispute. Many requests have been 
made to continue the series, but the difficulty of pro- 
ducing a book like Lady Callcott's,—atjonce interesting, 
lucid in style,and not overcrowded with facts,— has 
hitherto proved very great. 

It is confidently believed that this work fulfils these 
conditions, and that it will be found worthy to take 
rank as a companion volume to Lady Callcott’s. 

Great pains have been bestowed on the selection and 
execution of the wood cuts, which is a point of ve 
great importance in a book intended for the use o' 


Ask them. 
Over 500 


Conducted 


It costs 


resents 


Address the RURAL |children. 
NEW-YORKER 34, Park Row, N. Y. 


Hints to Our Boys. By A. J. Symina- 


GENTLEMEN:—By accident 


UNIVERSITY, ATHENS, O, 
Jan. 1, 1885. 


Messrs TH Y. CROWELL & Co. 
& 20 Astor PIl., N.Y. 13 Astor Place, New York: 


TON. With an Introduction by Lyman Abbott, 
D.D. Square 16mo, 75 cents. 
‘*No book of an equal number of pages, ou‘side of 


the Bible, contains wiser advice and coun:el for the 
boys of America than this ’—Journal of Education, 


I came across THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 


Ss. Ss. HAMIL 

Author of “‘ Science of Elocution,’’ 
Teaches the only true elements and principles of VooaL 
EXPREssion,—the elements which God employs and the 
principles which He illustrates wherever in the voices 
of nature He expresses thought and feeling,—the ele- 
ments and principles which all good readers and speak- 
ers, actors and orators observe, whether they are con- 
scious of it or not,—the elements and principles which, 
if carefully studied and correctly practiced, will in 
every case give excellence to expression. 


SIBLEY'S PATENT PENCIL SHARPENER. 


The Only Practical Lead and Siate Pencil 
Sharpeuer Ever Invented. 


Sim durabie, and easily k in order. 


Warranted te work twice as fast as any 
Pencil Sharpener in the market, 


Send for descriptive circalar to 
439 W. E. SIBLEY, Waltham, Mass. 


FOR SALE, 


SUMMER SCHOOL OPEXS TUESDAY, JUNE 23, 1885, 
f.ra TWO MONTHS COURSE, at 159 22d St., Chicago, Ill. 


Wanted, 


By an invalid, inexpensive board with a private fam. 
ily, in a quiet, country-like location (near woods pre- 
ferred), on high ground, a few miles from Boston. 
Would like to engage now for the Spring, Address, 
with particulars, including height of room, 


The patent right of a novelty to assist in educating the 
young. Will have large sale for use of school children; 
a good chance for a live man with about $1000, 
G. L, POND & Co., 
506 178 Washington 8t., Boston. 


WANTED, 


In two Western Colleges, a teacher lly qualified 
to instruct in the Natural Sciences. The salaries not 
large, at first, but encouragement for promotion to the 


successful teacher. 


B. Box 49, Exoter, 


RCUTT, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 


Hawley 


your magnificent and cheap handbook of En- 
glish Poetry, Red Letter Poems. It is, in 
my opinion, by far the best Collection of English 
Poetry ever made; and comparing the low 
price at which the volume is sold, and the 
tasteful print and paper, it is indeed a book to 
delight all lovers of the best in our English 
poetry. I desire to put it in the hands of my 
class in Erglish Literature.” .. , 
Very truly yours, H. T. Suppurs, 
Prof. of Rhetoric and Eng Lit., Ohio Univ. 


RED LETTER POEMS. By English 
men and women, from Chaucer down 
to the present day. 16mo, cloth, gilt| 
edge, $125; alligator leather, cushion 
covers, $2.50. 


* One of the cheapest, handiest, and every way best 
sive 0. an and work o lish poet 
is without a rival.”—N. Examiner. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO, 


507 b 13 Astor Place, New York, 


TEACHERS WANTED. 


September Session. Gentleman with special abil 
in boarding-school work, $1,200 or more. Gentian 
for Mathematics and Elocution in city academy, $1,200. 
Gentleman for Mathematics, Tactics, and Book-keeping. 
Lady Principal for pubijic high school. Three excep- 
tionally talented Vocalists. Gentleman (Methodist) for 
German, Elocution, and Classics. Lady Principal” 
(Presbyterian) for prominent Western Seminary. We 
shall be pleased to hear from scholarly and successfal 
teachers in every department of instruction, es ally 
with all whose qualifications are such as to distinguish 
them in any way from the great multitude of teachers. 

Address W. 8. and 8. A. STEVENSON, Managers 
CENTRAL SCHOOL AGENCY, 712 Chestnut Street, 
8t. Louis, Mo ; many years the oldest Agency dealin 
ooetea. with Western and Southern schools of 


BINDERS. 


Astor Place, New York, 


BINDERS $1.80 by of 
w 
NEW ENG. PUB. O0., 1d Hawley Boston, 


— 
| 
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— 
=! 
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| 
was 335,—the second largest ever made, and a 
of state teachers who had gone tothe World's Fair.——- jupt. M. F. Arey, 
i | | 
| 
| 
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— Brown University.—We have the annual catalogue of this 
© gncient seat of learning,’ showing 248 students and between 
20 and 30 professors. This is one of the soundest and most 
reliable of our New England colleges. Its faculty takes 
high rank among the most scholarly and the ablest educators 
in the nation. Few institutions, if any, furnish more favor- 
able opportunities for a solid education. Its graduates have 
distinguished themselves in all the walks of life. 

— Hon. Amos Perry, a veteran teacher of Providence, has 
been appointed by Governor Brown to take the state census 


this year. 


CONNECTICUT. 


— At the quarterly meeting of the Hartford Co. Educa- 
tional Assoc., the first exercise was a talk on “ Prim Read- 
ing,’ by Prin. Gordy, of the North School, Hartford. Mr. 
Gordy favored the teaching of this branch to beginners by the 
sentence method. He did not care that the child should be 
able merely to recognize and pronounce a large number of 
words at sight at the end of a few months in school, but pre- 
ferred that he should know and use anderstandingly a less 
number. The word, merely as a word, meant nothing; it must 
be the sign of an idea in the mind of the child. 

Prin. L. L. Camp, of the Dwight School, New Haven, gave 
a very interesting talk on ‘“* Industrial Training in Schools.’’ 
For the past three years there has been in his school an at- 
tempt to train both boys and girls in different industries, and 
this attempt has been entirely successful. The boys have been 
instructed in the use of carpenter’s tools, and the girls in va- 
rious kinds of needlework. Excellent specimens of work done 
by these pupils were shown to the audience. 

At the opening of the afternoon session the following offi- 
cers were chosen for the ensuing year: 

Prest.—J. 8. Cooley, Windsor ks, 

Sec. and Treas.—W. I. Twitchell, Hartford. 

Vice-Prest.—C. F. Carroll, New Britain. 

Directors. —C. R. Andrews, Manchester; W. F. Gordy, 
Hartford ; P. H. Whaley, Hartford; F. J. Brackett, Bristol; 
D. Bidwell, So. Manchester; Miss Esther Perry, Hartford ; J. 
O. Hurlbut, Wethersfield. 

Miss C. W. Mingins, of the State Normal School, spoke on 
the ‘' Kindergarten.’”? This lady exhibited the different gifts 
which are put before the child, and in an admirable way illus. 
trated the uses of the same, showing what and how the little 
ones are taught, and how the child in its work never dreams 
but that it is at play. Color, form, motion, direction, number, 
etc., are by these simple gifts of balls and blocks learned with 
little or no study. 

Prin. Morrison, of Wallingford, then read a carefully-pre- 
pared and instructive paper on ‘‘ Language,’’ which paper 
closed the meeting. 


— The recent catalogue of Yale College shows a total of 
1,086 students in attendance. This is a slight falling off from 


the previous year. The Scientific Dept. grows upon the Aca-/y 


demical every year, and now has nearly half as many students. 
The corp of instructors forms an imposing array, and makes a 
great contrast to that of a quarter of a century ago, when tutors 
did most of the teaching. The elective courses for janior and 
senior year are fally outlined, and look very attractive. The 
patronage of the other departments of the university indicate 


NEWS AND NOTES. 
— Instruction in sewing has just been introduced into the 
public schools of Philadelphia. 


— A dentist has been appointed to the district schools at 
Anerley, Eog. He is to attend one morning weekly and receive 
a salary of $300 a year, the school board supplying instruments 
and materials. 

— The Winona Female College, at Winons, Miss., appears 
to be established on a good business basis and with permanent 

pects. The location is healthful and the climate salubrious. 

e wish it abundant success. 


— The Lord Mayor of London gave a children’s party re- 
cently, at which he entertained 800 guests with a Panch and 
Judy, dissolving views, dancing and nat cong | but the 
best part of the party was the time of RS ny t began at 
og six o’clock, an hour worthy of imitation for children’s 
parties. 

— President Bartlett of Dartmouth College will deliver the 
oration at the 250th anniversary of the settlement of Newbury, 
next Jane. Joho G Whittier will furnish a m if his health 
permits. George Lunt, who wrote an ode for the 200th anni- 
versary, will prepare one for this occasion, and Harriet Pres- 
cott Spofford has been invited to write a poem. 


— Of the 5,000 teachers of the Province of Ontario, the Inger- 
soll Chronicle declares that one-fifth abandon the profession 
each year. The Chronicle believes that the reason of this de- 
plorable state of things lies in the fact that too many young 
teachers are graduated in the model schools, and that the 
sharpness of their competition drives out the better talent. 


— The Hamilton Times (Canada) has the following significant 
expression of opinion upon an important question: 

Shall We Share in Britain’s Wars ?—Canada has a suffi- 
clently large public debt already, and her people do not thirst 
to add to it by becoming responsible for wars waged in the 
uttermost parts of the earth, and not always on clearly justifi- 
able pretext. And if Federation means that Canadians are to 
be called upon to follow the line of action laid down for them 
by Sir John Macdonald, if they are to be asked to sacrifice lives 
and treasure whenever a British Cabinet so resolve, the pro- 
posers of the scheme need not be astonished if it has but few 
supporters in the Dominion, We can surely have peace and 
prosperity within our borders, and be truly loyal, too, without 
mixing up in the troubles of Zaluland, Madagascar, Afghanis- 
tan, or other far-off lands. 


— A cogent memorial in favor of the reduction of newspaper 
postage has been prepared by a committee of Western jouraa!- 
ists. Fifty-four of the chief newspapers west of Pennsylvania 
and New York were represented at a convention held in De- 
troit in December, by which this committee was empowered t» 
call the attention of Congress to this important matter. Prior 
to 1874 newspaper postage was pald by the subscriber. In that 
ear the law was changed, prepayment being required at the 
office of publication at the rate of two cents per pound. Pab- 
lishers found it to be impracticable to cover the outlay for 
postage by advancing their rates to subscribers. Postage be- 
came one of the necessary expenses of publishing a newspaper. 
It has been a tax upon the publishers, yielding about $1,500,000 
to the Government. Since the law was passed, letter-postage 
has been largely reduced, and the rates on transient news- 


papers and periodicals have been cut down one-half; but the 
tax on newspaper publishers remained anchanged. Merely to 
state the case is to prove the grievance. There is no reason 
why newspaper publishers d be excluded from the benefits 
of cheaper pos They ask that the present rates should be 
reduced one-half. It is a legitimate demand which ought to 
be immediately conceded by gress. 

— “The cost of the JouRNAL or EpUCATION is as nothing 
compared with its worth. It is invaluable to me in my work. 
—Caroline F. Pierce, Supt. of Schools of Burrillville, R. I. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— Blackwood 's Edinburgh Magasine, for January, is now ready; price 
$3,00 a year, si numbers 80 cents; published in America oy. the "Leon- 
ard Scott Pub. 1104 Walnut street, Philadelphia. It has eleven timely 
and able articles. 

— Our Little Ones and the Nursery,—published by the Russell Publish- 
ing Co., 35 Bromfield 8t., Boston; Thomas Nelson & Sons, London, Eng. 
— for February, is now ready. Price $1.50 a year; single numbers, 15 cts. 
It is fall of the choicest pg for young children, and the illustrations 
are very charming and saggestive. 

— The Catholic World is published , the Catholic Publication a! 
Co., New York; 4,00 per year; elngle numbers, 


cents. The February number ten able re. An account of the 
Catholic National Council. R. M. J George Eliot's 
“ Married People.” 

— Education, an International Magazine; bi-monthly; devoted the to 
Science, Art, Phi hy and Literature of Education; omas W. Bick- 
nell, conductor; hed by the New England Publish Co.; price, 
$4.00 per year; le numbers 75 cents. The February number is of un- 
usual value. 

— The February namber of the 


sh Ilustrated Magazine, published 


single numbers 15 cents,—is exceedingly attractive. it contains eight 
very readable and ey illustrated articles, prominent 
which is Rose “Sh Couatry”’ concluded 
Dramatic Outlook,” concluded, by H. A. Jones. 

— The January-February number of Christian Thought,—a bi-monthly 
edited by Charles F. Deems, published by the Christian Thought Co., 4 
Winthrop Place, New York, at $2.00 a year, 40 centsa single number,— 
has four very scholarly articles. serie: “ A New Basis for the Philos- 
ophy of Conviction,” Philosophical Topics and the ‘Great Be- 
lievers,”" and“ Agnosticiem.” It has also records of monthly meetings of 
the institate; “Our Letter Book,” “ Memorabilia,” “ Notata,” and 
About Books.” 

— The Homiletic Review, for February, is up to its usual high Standard. 
The opening article by Dr. Van Dyke, on Ministerial Edu ,isa very 
eandid and discrimating paper, differing considerably frem Dr. Ourry's 
views in the January number. Secretary Rounds’s “Criminals and 
Christianity,”’ presents the subject of the necessity of a prison reform ina 
very — light. Dr. Schaff'’s Reminiscences of Neander ” will be 
read with intense interest. Dr. Chambers, in the “Symposium on Ro- 
mans,” writes with skill and force ; Professor Wilkinson's article 
on “ Pulpit Power,” must be read and studied to be appreciated. The 
shorter reare by Dr. Pierson, Dr. Crosby on “ Pusey’s Commenta- 
ries,” Dr. Ladlow, Dr, C. 8. Robinson, and the Poem by J. D. Sherwood. 
The closing » supplied by Dr. Stuckenberg, of Berlin, Germany, on 
the “ Current ligious Thought of Continental Europe,” add a rich 
chapter to a number crowded with good things. Pablished by Funk & 
ade we —_ 12 Dey street, New York; $3.00 per year; 30 cents per 

namber. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN LIVER AND KIDNEY TROUBLES.| 
Dr,O G. Cilley, Boston, says: “I have used it with the 
most remarkable success in dyspepsia, and derangement of the 
liver and kidneys.’’ 


their continued popularity. 


ESTABLISHED 1879. 


A. De POTTER, Director and Proprietor. 
ALBANY, N. Y., PARIS, FRANCE. 


EXCURSION TOURS EUROPE. 


Summer of 1885: Sixth Year. 
TENTH SELECT PARTY, 


Uuder the personal direction of 
ARMAND de POTTER, 


Member of the Archwxological Society of France; Officer of the Royal Academical Institute of Italy ; The 
American Oriental Soci ; 


AND 


Assisted by HOWARD S. PAINE, M. D. 


The party will leave New York on June 18th by the magnificant steamship “City 
of Chicago,” of the Inman Line, for a tour of 100 Days. Any other steamer may 
be taken. Members may also leave a week later and meet the party in London. 
A magnificent tour, including “the Cream of Europe.” Plans affording 
many combinations, with cost of tour according to arrangement adopted from 
$550 to $700. Important additions and Cost Reduced. Arrangements 
Combining uNIQUE ADVANTAGES. “Enjoyment, Instruction, and Ease combined 
with Economy.” All travel and Hotels strictly first-class, E@— ALL NECESSARY 
EXPENSES INCLUDED IN OOST OF TOUR. Patronized by leading families and cul- 
tured people. HIGHLY RECOMMENDED BY ALL FORMER MEMBERS. SPECIAL 
ADVANTAGES OFFERED TO TEACHERS. A“ short tour” party will also 
leave New York on July 9th, by 8. 8.“City of Berlin,” Time occupied, six weeks 
Cost, $285. 

“The Old World and European Guide,” for 1885 (now ready), contains: 
Prospectus and Itineraries of our Summer Tours. Also many interesting articles 
and notes on travel, art, and archeology; valuable information for tourists, includ. 
ing tables of reference, European directory, etc., with 20 engraved Plates, among 
which are the London “ Houses of Parliament,” Milan Cathedral, Rome, etc. A fine 
magazine forwarded to any address, Post FREE. Address 


Do not put off till to-morrow what can be A. de POTTER, 
done to day. A your address at once. American Bureau of Foreign Travel, 


Pleuse mention this paper. 105 State Street, Albany, N. Y. 


Pencil Sharpener, 


PATENTED SEPT. 2, 1884. 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR SOHOOLS, 
DRAUGHTSMEN, and GENERAL OFFIOE USE! 


EQUALLY EFFECTIVE 
FOR LEAD OR SLATE PENCILS, 


Simple in operation, 
Durable in construction, 
Rapid, cleanly, and absolutely 


positive in accomplishing 
its work. 
Economical of time, 
labor, and 


PRICE, $5.00. 


Sent by express to any part of the United States 
on receipt of price. 
Satisfacti teed ; in other 


the money will be refunded, if not f 
perfectly 


We refer by permission to the publishers of Taz JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 


6@ Send for circulars. Address GEORGE FROST & CO.,, 
STATE AGENTS WANTED. 287 Devonsuire Sr., Boston, Mass, 


SES PERFECT JEWELS. 
— 


A large Book, giving plans, 
views, descriptions, and relia- 
ble costs of 40 modern houses, 
$4co up to $6,500, for all cli- 
mates. Socomplete a 

usually costs $5. OUR PRICE 
ONLY 50 cts, sent post 


Stimpson 


By T. DEWITT TALMAGE, D.D. 


engravin © world’s greatest American and 
Bevepenn, music alone costs many times the 
of the volume, and cannot be had in any other collec- 


tion. Agents wanted. Outfit and fall instractions, $1, 


SIT UAT 10 NS FREE. THAYER 00., (Limited), 833 Arch 8t., Paiioetphia, 
QUIZZISM, AND ITS KEY: 


the School Bureau d t of the 
Chicago Correspondence University, 

An institution fornishing instruction to ‘‘ amy per- 

CT eT A DICTIONARY OF PHRASE AND FABLE. 

600 CURIOUS QUERIES & ANSWERS. 


ournal. 

Beautifully Bound in Cloth. 300 pp., 12mo, $1.00, 

Address, N. E. PUBLISHING CO., 


copy of our first class Literary and Educational J 
16 Hawley Strect, Boston, Mass, 


mi 


N. B.—Schools and families supplied with teachers 
FREE. Address 


THE CORRESPONDENCE UNIVERSITY JOURNAL, 
AGENTS WANTED.) 162 La Salle Chicago. “a 


It contains 600 pages 7x10, and nearly 300 most superb 
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comront added some 50 most exquisite home melodies like 
> “ Rock Me to Sleep, Mother,” and “ The Old Folks at 
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Some Late Publications. 


Tile. Author. Publisher. Priec. 

Egypt and Babylon from Sacred ont Profane Sources. Rawlinson Chas Scribner's Sons, N Y $1 50 

emente of Moral Science. ° Porter “ “ o * 3 00 
Personal Traits of British Authors. 2 vols. Mason “ “ os « 1 50 
In the Trades and Tropics, and the Reaeys Forties. Lady Brassey Henry Holt & Co, N Y 5 00 
The Human Body. Martin “ “ s « 90 
Webster,s Condensed Dictionary. Gardner Ivison, Blakeman, T. & Co, N ¥ 1 80 
Fiatiand: A Romance of Many Dimenstons. Illus, A Square Roberts Bros, Boston 75 
Harriet Mortineau : omen Series. Miller “ 1 
Artistic Anatomy.  Daval& Fenton Cassell & NY 
Normal Language Series. | ° ° Sornberger C W Bardeen, Byracuse, NY 
Calisthenics and Disciplinary Exercises. DeG 10 
Belect Dialogues from Dickens. Tt Chicago, 25 
Shadow Pictures: Pantomimes,etc. . ° Stocking T 8 Dennison, “ 25 
Manual to the Study of Geology, with Tables. . Trowbridge Nat, School Furnishing Co, Chic 
A Popular Manual of — bh iterature. 2vols. . Philli Harper Bros, N ¥ 2 00 
Edgar Allen Poe. Wood Houghton, Mifflin & 12 
Women of the Day. ° ’ . Hays J B ppincott & Co, P 1 50 
Divine Law as to Wines. ‘New ed. son 1 50 
The Wearing of the Green. Harper & Brothers, N 20 
The Crime of Christmas Day. 35 
Tid and Trick. Smart “ “ 20 
Stormonth Dictionary 23 Parts. Stormonth each 25 
The Young Men and the Churehes. e e e Gladden Cong. 8. 8. & Pub. Soc., Boston 50 

in Seasons. ° e e Kenyon Cupples, Upham & Co, Boston 
Sir Cupid. Cohen Moses King, Cambridge, Mass 1 00 
Edwin Arnold Birthday Book. ; ; p Arnold D Lothrop & Co, Boston 1 00 
Cudworth Memorial. Cudworth “ “ 6 1 50 
The of the Locks. . Howe Jas. R Osgood & Co, Boston 1 50 
The Elevato ° Howells “ “ “ “ 50 
Come, Lads ond Lasses. Caldecott Geo Routledge & Co, N 60 
Ride a Cock Horse. ‘ ‘ ‘ “ “ “ « 650 
Grenaway Almanac for 1885. «a 8; 
Language of Flowers. . “ “ “ « 1% 
Mavors Spelling Book. ‘ ss “ « 1 00 
PUBLISHER’S NOTES. MISCELLANEOUS. 


WE invite special attention to the announce- 
ments in another column of THz JOURNAL. 
of this week, by T. Y. Crowell & Co., 13 Astor 
Place, New York City: One of the most at-/| we 
tractive and useful books of the year is Little 
Arthur’s History of France. It is a fitting 
companion to Little Arthur’s History of En- 
gland, which has been one of the most popular 
of “‘ Young Folks’ Histories’’ for many years. 
This work on France is written on the same 
lines and with the same object,—mainly of giv 
ing in concise and simple language the more 
interesting facts of French history. Young 
people should be taught that history is not only 
interesting, but profitable, reading. We know 
thst this volume of Little Arthur’s History of 
France has convinced one young person of the 
genuine pleasure there is in historical reading. 
May it convince ten thousand others. 


Glale’s Honey the great Cough cure, 25c.,50c.&$1 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap heals & beaut! fies, 25c. 
GermanCorn Remover kills Corns & Bunions 
Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye—Black and Brown, 50c. 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute,25c 
Dean’s Rheumatic Pills are a sure cure, 50c, 


Ours readers interested in books on Political 
Economy, Social Science, Finance, etc., should 
obtain the catolague of G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
27 and 29 West 23rd St., New York City. Their 
new announcements for the year 1885 are, in 
series of Questions of the Day: The Tariff 
Legislation of the Past Twenty-five Years; 
by F. W. Taussig. The Spanish Treaty Op- 
posed to Tariff Reform, being the report of 
a committee of inquiry appointed by the N. Y. 
Free-Trade Club. Williams’ History of the 
Negro Race; popular edition; two volumes in 
one. The Lenape Stone: or, The Indian and 
the Mammoth; a monograph on a stone bear- 
ing Indian designs, recently discovered in 
Pennsylvania ; by H. C. Mercer ; octavo, with 
numerous plates. Kaméhaméha the Great ; 
his Birth, Loves, and Conquests; a Romance 
of Hawaii ; by C. M. Newell. How Should I 
Pronounce? or, The Art of Correct Pronunci- 
ation; by W. H. P. Phyfe. William EZ. Bur- 
ton, Actor, Author, and Manager ; a sketch of 
his career, with recollections of his perform- 
ance, by William L. Keene, with a number of 
character illustrations in heliotype, and an en- 
graving of the Chambers Street Theatre. The 
edition will be printed from type for subscrib- 
ers, and will be limited to 500 copies. The 
Life of Society ; a general view, by E. Wood- 
ward Brown. 


, having had 
wath hands by an East missionary the 
ay of a simple a remedy for the s y 
and permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, Ca- 
tarrh, Asthma, and all throat and A ffections, also 
a positive and radical cure of eel? and all 
Nervous Complaints, after ha tested its wonderful 


this recipe 
yy mail by 


Norzs, 1 Sore. 


Por the volume of THE JOURNAL of 
1885, will be sent to any address, 
postpaid, for $1.50 each. 

Address NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 

16 Hawley 8t., Boston, Mass. 


— There are 78 women men studying medicine at 
Paris, 13 of whom are Parisians. 
a Ay do not sound a needless alarm when 
ou the taint of scrofula is in your 
Blood. herited or acquired, it is there, and 
sy Sarsaparilla alone will effectually eradi- 
cate it. 


— The richest Chinaman in America is Ah 
Ti of California, who is worth $2,000,000. 


Scort’s EMULSION oF PuRE Cop LIVER 
Or, with HypopHospairss, is most Nutri- 
tious and Strengthening. Dr. C. F. Kuight, 
St. Joseph, Mo., says: ‘‘I have used Scott’s 
Emulsion for three years, with the greatest 
satisfaction in all cases, where nutrient medi- 
cation is required. 


—There are 6,580,500 men in the United 
States who are available f for military duty. 


t@™ A happy thought. Diamond Dyes are 
8o perfect and so beautifal that it is a pleasure 
to use them. Equally good for dark or light 
colors, 10c. at druggists. Wells, Richardson 
& Co., Burlington, Vt. Sample Card, 32 colors, 
and book of directions for for 2c. stamp. 


— A famous painting by Rembrandt, “ The 
Gilder,’’ has — sold in Paris, to an Ameri- 
can, for $44,000 


— An invaluable article. An article like 
Ely’s Cream Balm has long been desired, and 
now that it is within the reach of sufferers from 
Catarrh, Hay Fever, and Cold in the head, 
there is every reason to believe they will make 
the most of it. Dr. W. E. Buckman, W. E. 
Hamman, Druggist, and other Eastonians have 
given it atrial, and all poppnmens it in the 
highest terms. — Easton, Pa., Daily Argus. 
Price 50 cents. 


average human ut 2800 to the square 
inch of surface. 


— Would you believe it. Nature’s great 
remedy, Kidney-Wort, has cured many obsti- 
nate cases of piles. The most distressing 
malady generally arises from constipation and 
a bad condition of the bowels. Kidney-Wort 
acts at the same time as a cathartic and a heal- 
ing tonic, removes the cause, cures the diseases 
and promotes a healthy state of the affected 
organs. James F. Moyer, carriage man’fr, of 
Myerstown, Pa., testifies ‘to the great healing 
powers of Kidney-Wort, having been cured by 
it of a very bad case of piles which for years 

hed refased to yield to any other remedy. 


— The organized militia of the United States, 
numbers 83,979 non-commissioned officers and 
privates. 


—I dropped my pen and listened to the wind. 
Wordsworth. 


— The maker’s name engraved on it I find 
Esterbrook. 


— According to the Academy of Sciences 
(Paris), a man 50 years of age sleeps an average 
of 6000 days, 


ADVIcE TO Morners. — Mrs. Winslow’s 
“| Soothing Syrup should always be used when 
i| children arecutting teeth. It relieves the little 
sufferer at once ; it produces natural, quiet 
| relieving ‘the child from pain, and the 
little cherub awakes as “‘ bright as a button.” 
It to taste. It soothes the 

ns the gums, allays all pain, relieves 
oe regulates the bowels, and is the best 
known remedy for diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. 25 cts. a bottie, 


Tableaux, Speakers, etc., for 
a a = Cat- 


THE POPULAR AND 


New Orleans 


PICTURESQUE LINE 
and Florida. 


‘‘ The Shenandoah Valley Route.”’ 


490 


Reduced Rate Round Trip Tickets to either = 
June 15th, 1885, giving 15 Days en route either way, with stop-ov: . 
leges to all pos Myr also at the wonderful CAVEKNS OF LURAY and 
NATURAL BRIDGE OF VIRGINIA. 

This Route traverses a most beautiful section of the country, with continuous 
Panorama of Mountain, Valley, and River Scenery. 
Car service, with onty ONE CHANGE 
York and New Orleans, or Jacksonville, Fla. 

6@ For Tickets, Time Tables, Pullman Car reservations, and information, 
apply at Ticket Offices of Connecting Lines, or ot 

H. V. TOMPKINS, Zastern Puss’r Agent, 


Perfect Pullman Palace 
at convenient hour) between New 


303 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


Latin and Greek at Sight. 


limear Series of Classics, which give the lines of 


word in The Interlinears gone 


CLASSICAL STUDY SIMPLIFIED. 


Latin and Greek without a Teacher. 


Students, Teachers, and others who wish to lessen their pense of study, should secure copies of our Emter- 


Greek, followed by their translation, word for 


been used for thirty years,and now incinde all the 8 
416 (MALES E DE SILVER & SONS, Publishers, 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Send for Circular. 


Physiolo ogical “Charts of Life.” 


nted in Oill-colors, Life-size. 
RECENTLY ADOPTED FOR THE CITY OF BOSTON. 
CABRBOLL W. CLARKS, NX. £. 4gt., 33 Franklin &., Beston. 


475 cow 


IMPROVED GEOGRAPHICAL & HISTORICAL CARDS. 
200 CARDS and 1000 IMPORTANT POINTS in EACH SET. 
Cover the Whole Field of Geography and U. §&. History. 
A GRAND SUCCESS IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 
TEACHERS WANTED AS AGENTS. 


Remit $1.00 for sample set of either kind, with our Liberal Terms. 
FBEEMAN & RIDDLE, 57 Oak Street, Columbus, Ohio. 


bound in cloth and gilt: 


Your Favorite Poet Free! 


To any one who will send us two good teachers as applicants, or information of 
a vacancy where we can supply a teacher, we will send 


Kree of Charge 


any one of the following great poetical works, handsomely printed and beautifully 


Aurora Leigh. Faust (Goethe's), Marmiou. Schiller, 
Brownivg (Mirs.\, Goethe’s Poems, Meredith (Owen), Scott, 
Srowning (Robt. Goldsmith, Milton, Shakespeare, 
Barns, Hemans, Mutock (Miss), Shelley, 

Byron, Herbert, eore, Shipton (Amma), 
Campbell, Heed, Odyssey, Spencer, 
Chaucer, Hliad, Ossian, Surf and Wave, 
Coleridge, Trish "Melodies, Pilgrim’s Progress, Swinburne, 
Cook (Eliza), Jean Peetry of Flowers, Tennyson, 
Cowper, Keats Pee (Edgar A.), Zbomecon, 
Crabbe, Lady of the Lake, Pope, vate’ 

Daunte, Lalla Reokh, Procter, 

Dryden, Lay of the Last Minstrel, Red Letter Peems, White (Kirke), 
Eliot (George), Lucille. Rossetti (Dante G.), Wordsworth. 
Faverite Poems, Macaulay, Sacred Poems, 


If you know of any good teachers who desire promotion, send them to us, If 
you know of any one who needs a teacher of any grade whatever, let us know, 
and we will satisfy you as to our ability to furnish exactly what is wanted. 


G@& Send postal for important information. 
AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BUREAU, St. Louis. 


SCHOOL-KEEPING: HOW TO DO IT. 


By HIRAM ORCUTT, LL.D. 
A PRACTICAL & VALUABLE SCHOOL-ROOM GUIDE. 


Now in Press —- Ready February 15th. 
504 NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 16 Boston. 


EXTEMPORE SPEECH: 


How to Acquire and Practice It. 
By WILLIAM PITTINGER. 


“A carefal examination of this treatise on the art of 
extemporaneous speaking has convinced us that it pos- 
sesses a positive and practical value.”"—The Oritic and 
Good Literature, New York. 


Sold everywhere, or mailed upon receipt of price, 
275 pages. Handsomely Bound. $1.25. 


THE BATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 
Publishers, 
1416 & 1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


SURSCRIBE FOR 
The Handsomest ones Paper Published. 
» $1.25 a year. 
Subscriber receives a Premium. 


Every 
Send 2 t stamp f 
HEARNE & Pablishers, 118 Broakony, N. ¥. 


A CARD to TEACHERS. 


If you have School Books which not care 
I will take them in exchange for books ow 
Please send me a list of those you oy 
LIKE TO SELL @R EXCHANGE. 
Send 6c. or my complete educational cata- 
OC. M. BARNES, 151 and 153 Wabash Ave., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Outlines of Map Drawine. 
By F. E. BANGS. 
Principal of Wooster School, New Haven, Conn. 
May be used in connection with any series of geog- 
Gate vations New 
Mailing price, 30 cents, 
a R. WINCHELL & CO., Publishers, 
Metropolitan Biock, OHICAGO. 


Educational Portraits, to this Office. 
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Words of Warning and Comfort. 


e suffering from r health or 
e simp’ g. or if you 
‘ without clearly know- 
‘ing why, Hop Bitters 
will 


surely-cure you. 
are a minister, and 

If ye overtazed yourself with your 

toral duties, or a mother, worn out 
with care and work, or a man of business or 
labor, weakened by the strain of your everyday du- 
ties ora man of letters toiling over your midnight 
work, Hop Bitters will most certainly cure you. 


If you are sufferiug from over-eating or 
drinking, any indiscretion or dissipation, or are 
young and growing too fast, as is often the case, 


“Or if are in the workshop, on the 
‘ form, ob the desk, anywhere, and feel 
‘that your system needs cleansing. ton— 
‘ing, or stimulating, without intoxicat- 
‘ ing if you are old, 

‘blood thin and impure, pulse 

‘feeble, nerves unsteady, faculties 

‘waning, Hop Bitters is what you need 7 

‘to give you new life, health and vigor. 


If you are costive, or dyspeptic or suffer- 
ing from any other of the numerous dis- 
eases of the stomach or bowels, it is your 
own fauit if you remainill. If 
you are wasting away with any form 
of Kidney disease, stop tempting death this 
moment, and turn for a—cureto Hop Bitters. 


If you are sick with that terrible sickness, 
Nervousness, you will fiad a ‘* Balm in Gil- 
ead”’ in Hop Bitters. 


—If you are a frequenter, or « resident of, 
—a miasmatic district, barricade your sys- 
— tem against the scourge of all countries 
— Malaria, Epidemic, Billious and Inter- 
— mittent Fevers by the use of Hop Bitters. 


If you have rough, pimply, or sallow skin, bad breath 
Hop Bitters will’ give ton" fair skin, rich blood, the 
sweetest breath and health. $500 will be paid for a 
case they will not cure or help. 


A Lady’s Wish. 
«Oh how I do wish my skin was as clear and soft as 
yours,” said alady to her friend. ‘* Yon can easily 
make it so,” answered the friend. “ How?” inquired 


the first lady. 
“by using Hop Bitters that makes pure, rich blood 
and blooming health. It did it for me, as you observe.” 


None genuine without a bunch of 
gui Shun all the vile, 
with * Hop” or “ Hops” in their name. 


DIRECTORY. 


Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools 
Normal Schools, Academies, &c. 
«COLLEGES. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Coll and 
Schools. Open to both sexes, Address the Registrar, 
PROFESSIONAL. 


LLREN STENOGRAPSHIC INST., 8 Pemberton 
Boston. Practicability a specialty. Circulars. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT 
Address 


the 


Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 
344 as 


esident, or Prof. E. R. RUGGLES. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOG ¥, Boston 
Tain ae ons, May 31, June 1,and Sept 


F. A. WALKER, Prest. WEBSTER WELLS, Bec’y. 


POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, Terre Haute, 
Indiana. For catalogues address 
423 az Prest. CHARLES O. THOMPSON. 


{INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


NETT INSTITUTR. For ¥ Ladies. 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. Geo. GANNETT, A.M.. 
cipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 201 


ASELL SEMINARY tor Young Women. Auburn 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages 
ddress C, BRAGDON, 46 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, estab 
lished for the advancement of art education anc 
training of teachers in all branches of industrial draw. 


ing. For circular and farther particulars ly at the 
school, 1679 Washington St. (Deacon House.” n. 
381 G. H. BARTLETT, Principat. 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
AT WoromstER. For Both Sexes. 


or particulars, address 
458 E. H. Principal. 


gr TE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 


begin with entrance 
t. 8, 1884. Wor circulars, etc., ad- 
dress YDE, Prin. 


SCHOOL, 
exes, BRIDGEWATER, Mass, 

7 or catalogues, address the Prin. A. G. BOYDEN, A.M, 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL Salem, Mass, 
§ For Ladies only. 
or Oatalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WusTFIELD, Mass. 
For Both Bezxes. 
or catalogues, address J. G. S0oTT. 188 
\DE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENOR, R. I. 
study, 3 A Special 
for Otreular or Information. T J. aan. Prin. 


PREPARATORY. 
a AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Prowidence. 


-I, Common branches. English and Scientific and 
Address Gorr. Rion, & SMITH, Principais. 


OUR NEW 


tchools in 
credit cards 


at any other 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


EvuROPEAN TRAVEL. Each summer many 
ladies and gentlemen engaged in educational 
work make a vacation tour to the Old World. 
Those having such intentions for the coming 
summer will perhaps accept a few words of 
advice, In order to economize your time and 


derive the full benefit of your trip abroad, the 


best thing to be done is to join a party, the 
management of which is in the hands of an 
experienced traveler. The question naturally 
arises, Where is there a party formed in which 
we will find most advantages for the money 
expended? We do not hesitate in saying that 
we can recommend no better than Prof. de 
Potter’s parties organized each year in Albany, 
N. Y., and which have the reputation of being 
the best conducted 

Prof. de Potter, who has for several years 
been instructorin the Albany Academy, has 
been so successful with his Traveling Bureau 
that in 1882 he had to resign his position much 
to the regret of the principal and trustees of 
the Academy. Since that time Mr. de Potter 
has given all his time to literary work, and the 


organizing and conducting of parties, and has 


won for himself a reputation of which he may 
well be proud, both in this country and in 
Europe. The mannerin which he conducts his 
parties, and his management of all arrange- 
ments, are spoken of with praise by all who 
have traveled with him or who have observed 
his parties while abroad. Mr. de Potter has 
all his own arrangements with steamship and 
railway companies, hotels, and also for car- 
riages, etc., and sees to everything himself. 
He is accompanied on his tours by his wife, an 
American lady of culture and refinement, who 
bas won the esteem of all who know her, and 
by a medical gentleman, Dr. H. S Paine of 
Albany, who, while being a skilled practicing 
physician, is also a intelligent cicerone, and 
whose medical services are free to all members 
of the party. The party under the manage- 
ment of Mr. de Potter for all traveling arrange. 
ments is divided in two aud sometimes three 
small sections, for all sight-seeing and carriage- 
rides, —thus making them like emall family 
parties. ‘The arrangements are all for first 
class travel ;> best steamers, finest hotels, and 
first-class or palace cars on railways. The 
charges are very moderate, and include ail 
necessary expenses, Mr. de Potter’s plans for 
the coming summer may be learned from bis 
prospectus published in his illustrated maga- 
zine, ** The Old World and Kvropean Guide,”’ 
an interesting work on travel and study abroad, 
which under the able management of its edi- 
tor has grown from four to sixty pages in less 
than four years. 

Mr. de Potter being a member of some of the 
leading learned societies in Europe, bas in our 


estimation, by that fact alone, unique advan- 
tsges for showirg intelligently places of inter- 
est to students of history, art, and arch logy, 
and obtains admission to many places where 
other parties and single travelers donot. We 
would refer you to his advertisement on 
page 108. 
SWASEY’S BLACKBOARDS, 
ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, 
49 Snow St., Providence, R. I, 
Oct 15, 1884. 
J. A. SwasEy, Esq., 35 Pemberton 5q., Bo-ton: 

Dear Sir: — Afier twenty years of use in 
our school, we cordially recommend Swasey’s 
Blackboards. We believe them to be the best 
and the cheapest in the world. They are the 
most durable and the most satisfactory. 
Smooth, dead surface; no reflection. On good 
ground they will last twenty years. 

Gorr, Rick, anp SmitH, Principals, 
(formerly Mowry & Goff.) 
Cuica@o, Nov. 20, 1884. 

I have been so much interested in Mrs. Hop- 
kins’ Hand Book of the Earth that I have read 
every word of it. It is the most original and 
philosophical description of the earth I have 


ever seen, and is brought within the narrowest 


limits. If thoroughly mastered by the teacher 
and applied in connection with the instruction 
in Geography, it will be a valuable discipline to 
both teachers and pupils, an exhaustive review 


of all the leading facts connected with the 


earth, and an admirable illustration of the 
best normal methods of teaching. Published 
by Lee & Shepard, Boston. 

W. H. 


ImporTANT.—When you visit or leave New 
York City, save Baggage Expressage and Car- 
riage Hire, and stop at the Grand Union Hotel, 
opposite Grand Central Depot. 459 elegant 
rooms, fitted up at a cost of one million dollars, 
reduced to $1.00 and upwards per day. Eu- 
ro plan. Elevator; Restaurant supplied 
with the best. Horse-cars, stages, and elevated 


railroad to all depots. Families can live better 


at the Grand Union Hotel than 


for less mone 
t-class hotel in the city. 


merit, credit, 
Address, visitin 


ist, order blanks 
8 » return envelo) free, 
a trial o1 


order, FINE ART PUBLISHING 


lTiustrative Geology and Natural His- 


tory Cabinets for Objective Study. 


Comprebensive and instructive. From $2.00 up; 


cash. Send for Lists, Testimonials, etc. 
601 tf H. 


8. TROWBRIDGE, Glasgow, Mo. 


WANTED, 
A lady to teach Latin, Greek, and Rhetoric, in a 
Wisconsin public school. Salary, $600 per year. Ap- 
plicants registered for this position free of charge. 


Address 
TEACHERS CU-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
503 38 Madison Street, Chicago. 


“As a medium of communication between teachers, 
and those in quest of teachers,[ believe ihat your Agency 


work.” Pror. A. MARKHAM, 
rin. Markhan:’s Academy, Milwaukee, Wis. 


ELY’sS 


CREAM BALM 


Cleamses the 
Head, Allays 
Inflamm atien. 
Heals the Sores. 


Restores the 


Senses of Taste 
& Smell. A quick 


& pesitive Cure. 
50 cts. at Druggists. 
60 cts. by mall regis- 


HAY -FEVER 


tered. Send for circular. Sample by mail, 10 cts. 
ELY BROTHERS, Druggists, Owego, N. Y. 


Health and Happiness. 


Fe. DO AS OTHERS 
“ 


HAVE DONE. 


Are your Kidneys disordered? 
“Kidney Wort brought me from my grave, as it 
were, after 1 had been given up by 13 best doctore im 
etroit.”” M. W. Deveraux, Mechanic, Ionia, Mich. 


Are your nerves weak? 
“Kidney Wort cured me from nervous weakness 
&c., after I was not expected to live.”— Mrs. M. M. B. 

Goodwin, Ed, Christian Monitor Cleveland, O. 


Have you Bright’s Disease? 
“Kidney Wort cured me when mny water was just 

like chalk and then like blood.” 
Frank Wilson, Peabody, Mass, 


Suffering from Diabetes? 
“Kidn 


Gives 
Dr. PLillip C, Ballou, Monkton, Vt. 


Have you Liver Complaint? 

y 

4 Henry Ward, late Col. 69th Nat. Guard, N. Y. 


our Back lame and aching? 
dney-Wort, (1 bottle) cured me when I wasso 
I had to rollout of bed.” 

©. M. Tallmage, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Have you Kidney Disease? 

“Kidney-Wort made me sound in liver and kidneys 
after years of unsuccessful doctoring. 
$10 a box.”—Sam’'! Hodges, Williamstown, West Va. 


Are you Constipated? 
causes ions and cu 
r ears use of other medicines, 
va 4 Nelson Fairchild, St. Albans, Vt. 


Have you Malaria? 
“Kidne has done, better Gen other 
edy nm 


Are you Bilious? 
done me more good than any 
ve ever take 
mee sl Mra. J. T. Galloway, Elk Flat, Oregon. 


Are you tormented with Piles? 
“Kidney-Wort permanently cured me of bleeding 

piles. Dr. W. Cc, Kline recommended it to me." 

Geo. H. Horst, Cashier M. Bank, Myerstown, Pa. 


Are you Rheumatism racked? 
Elbridge Malcolm, West ith, Maine. 


Is 
lame 


If you would Banish Disease 
1 and gain Health, Take 


KIDNEY-WORTE 


THE BLOOD CLEANSER. 


Agents Wanted. 


WANTED for DR. SCOTT’S 
AG ENT Corsets. Sam- 
ple free to those becoming agents.No 

risk.quick sales. Territory given,satisfaction guaran 


Address DR. SCOTT, 842 Broadway St..N. ¥- 


The Great Literary Sensation of the Year, 


“My Wife’s Fool 


F A HUSBAND.” By August Berkeley. 
or An immense hit. Everybody is 
buying it.. A laugh in every *. and under all a 
healthful lesson for every home. 75 characteristic 
illustrations. Etis going like wildare. 

W t fl, For circulars and terms address 
Agents ante AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO,, 
Hartford, Cincinnati, or nm. Mention this paper. 


HOME 


UNBEAMS:%- HOM 


Teachers’ Agencies, 
EST TEACHERS, aca 


5 and FOREIGN, 
promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, etc. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
AMERICAN SOHOOL INSTITUTE, 7 East 14th St., N. ¥. 


Pennsylvania. Educational Bured 


Transacted in every State and Territory. 
J. A. Rironey, Px.D., President Lenox College 
kinton, Iowa, writes: ‘I bave recommended your 
Educational Bureau as the best I know, to my friend, 
Prof. - He will register with you. Yon will re. 
member me as a former member of your Bureau. I 
may call for your help again ” 
For application-form and list of testimonials, address 
L. ®. LANDIS, Manager, 
631 Hamilton St., Allentown, Pa, 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


{ntroduces to colle schools, and families su or 
» Assistants Tutors, and Govern. 
esses for e epartment o traction; recommends 
good schools to parents. Call on or address 
MRS. M. J. YOUNG - FULTON, 

anda Teachers’ Agency, 


240 =x (1) Square, New York. 
WESTERN 


Teachers who wish higher salaries, more congenial 
situations, a change of location, climate, or work, 
should register with us at once. 

If you are satisfied, we do not waut your name; if 
you are ambitions, and want something higher and bet- 
ter, it is to your interest to register with us 

Many Professors, Superintendents, Principals, Grade, 
Music, and Art Teachers, will be wanted in the West 
and South this season Send for registration-blanks, 
and let us have your name and qualifications. 

498 tf LEMMON BROS, Kansas Cry, Mo. 

Times Bullding, 


Brockway Teachers’ Agency, CHICAGO, 


supplies Teachers for all departments of work in the pub- 
lic and private schools of Central, Western, and South- 
ern & . Teachers, send stamp for application-form, 


SOUTHERN SCHOOL AGENCY.. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1880. 49 

Teachers wishing to go South can not afford to over- 
look this Agency The proprietor, a Southern school- 
master, is a practical teacher, and has been in charge 
of the famous Howard School of Nashville fr the past 
ten years. Over 1000 pupils and 20 teachers. 

8. 8. WOOLWINE, Proprietor, 

238% Church St., NASHVILLE, TENN, 


Teachers desiring positions, and 
Superintendents or Committees 
wishing Teachers, will do well to 
address THe Boston TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY, 13 Tremont PIl., Boston, 


IMPORTANT. 


Great field for Teachers in Texas. Those desiring 
situations would do well to write this Agency for Ap- 
plication-form. 

TEXAS SCHOOL AGENCY, Temple, Texas. 


Gentral Educational Bureau. 


One of the many UNSOLICITED testimonials: 


“TI must commend your Bureau for the genuine in- 
terest tuken in your applicants. You have given me 
more information of the vacancies sent than all the 
other Agencies together.’’ 

Send for “ Terms” and “ Mutual Plan.’’ 

D, F. DIMON. 

434 tf 1613 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


THE NEW-ENGLAND 
Bureau of Education 


SUPPLIES 


Teachers with desirable positions; 

Colleges with Professors and Tutors; 

Academies, Seminaries, and Public and 
Private Schools of every Grade with 
Competent Principals and Teachers; 

Gives Parents information of the Best 
Schools; 

Rents and Sells School Property. 

The Spring, and even the Fail} campaign now opens. 
Hence new is the time for all who desire em- 
pleyment or promotion, during 15585, to 
register. Calls for teachers of every grade of school 
and every department of instruction come from the 
Kast, the West, the North, and the South,— from every 
State inthe Union. Circulars and forms of application 
sent free by 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

16 Hawley St, Boston. 


Tulane University, 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


WM. PRESTON JOHNSTON, President. 


Academical, Law, and Medical Depart- 
ments; full corps of Professors ; Classical, 
Scientific Philosophical. and Mechanical 
Courses; Modern Languages a specialty; 
French, German, Spanish, and Italian, 
with board in good families speaking 
correctly ; Manual training. 


Climate mild. Terms moderate. 
SECRETARY OF FACULTY, 


499 m Tulane Hall, New Orleans, La, 
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= : — Ladies, are you suffering? 
“Kidney-Wort cured me of peculiar troubles of 
several years standing. Many friends use and praise 
| it.” Mrs. H. Lamoreaux, Isle La Motte, Vt. ) si 
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SCHOO are the best and cheapest J 
. set contains tt 
merge beautiful chromo merit cards, and 12 y \4% 
0 new designs cards, price per set $1; half set This Grand Beck Wil bei 
brilliant artistic chromo school reward, excel ond 
loma, birthday, easter, friendship, remembra 
christmas, new year, scripture and gift card 
not care to ord 2c per dozen, Large set samples Ae. If you do f, UA mn 
ber er saniples send any amount you wish; stating num- y cw 
All postpaid b > e 
how 
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JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 


Vol. —No. 7. 


NOW READY: 


MANNING’S BOOK- KEEPING. 


A Concise and Practical Manual of Book-keeping ; 
INCLUDING ALSO VALUABLE EXAMPLES, EXPLANATIONS, AND DISCUSSIONS OF PRINCIPLES. 
SINGLE and DOUBLE ENTRY SIMPLIFIED for COMMON SCHOOLS and PRIVATE STUDENTS. 


Introductory Price, 48 cents. 


Single copy will be sent, postpaid, to any teacher, for examination, on receipt of introductory price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO. 


Stewart's Lessens in Hlem. Physics, 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessonsin Astronomy, 1.35 


MACMILLAN & 00.’8 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIO TEXT-BOOKS: 


Huxley’s Lessons in Elem. Physiclogy, $1.10 
Geikic’s LLessous in Physical Geog., 1.10 
BReoscee’s Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 1.10 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, .70 
Jevon’s Elementary Lessonsin Logic, .40 


1.10 


'ducational Catalogue sent free on application. 
154zz 112 Fourth Ave., New York. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL BOOK 


. LOUIS, MO, 
Introd. Prices. 


SEYMOUR’S NEW MENTAL ARITHMETIC § .25 
SEYMOUR’S NEW METHOD IN BOOK-KEEPING.. .65 
OURD’S NEW METHOD IN ENGLISH ANALYSIS,.. .50 
GRAVES’S NEW GRADED SPELLING BOOK...... 15 
WALUS OUTLINES OF ENGLISA HISTORY....... .70 
HOLT2Z’S FIRST IN PHYSIOS (Rev. ed.) 50 


@™ Catalogues sent on application. 491 zz 


AKING THE LEAD. 
Barnes’ New Readers 


Barnes New Arithmetics & Higher Mathematics. 
Barnes’ Brief History Series. 
Barnes’ Popular Drawing Series. 
Monteith’s Two-Book Geography Course. 
Steele’s 14 Weeks in the Sciences. 7 vols.; &c., &c. 
Bend for Catalogues. 
CARRINGTON, Agt, for New England, 
B. CA ’ ew 
32 Bromfield 8t., Boston. 


BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE, 


—— AGENCY FOR —— 


HENRY HOLT & CO.’S. STEIGER’S, LOCK- 

WOOD'S, DR. SAUVEUR’S, HACHETTE & CO’S 

TAUCHNITZ’'S LErpsio PUBLICATIONS. 
7d Stock of IMPCRTED AND AMERICAN 

EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign Languages. 
Subscription Agency for Foreign Periodicals. 

CARL SCHOENHOFR, 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


MONROE'S Readers & Speilers.,; PUBLISHERS, 


MONROE'S Supplem'y Readers. 

MONROE'S Reading Charts, |°28 Chestnut St. 
Business-Standard Copy-Books, PHILADELPHIA. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. 

GREENE'S New Grammars. | 15 Bromfield St. 
POWELL'S Language Series. BOSTON. 
Mathematics. 

BERARD’S New U. 8. History. 

@OODRICH'S Child's History. 
ROYSE’S American Literature, 

ROYSE'S English Literature. | 
APPLETON'S Young Chemist. |153 Wabash Ave. 
P&RKER'S Arithmetical Charts.| CHICAGO. 


“ Has some notable merits, not the least of which are 
ite low pricejand unexceptionable tone.”—The Critic. 


YOUNG FOLKS — JUNGES VOLK: 


A Semi-monthiy Illastrated Magazine in English 
and German, in Paraile! Colamus. 
An Essential Help for Students of German. 

Subscription price, $2.00 a year; single numbers, 10 
cts. Ask your newsdealer for Younea FOLKS, or ad- 
dress the publishers. 

THE CHEROUNY PRINTING AND PUBLISHING CO., 

Nos. 17-27 Vandewater St., New YORK. 


CHARLES COLLINS, 


4i4a Breadway, NEw YORK. 
Underhill’s New Table Book. 18mo, bas. 
Adams’s New Arithmetic. (Rev. ed.) e 
Adawe’s Improved Arithmetic, . e 
Ceffia’s Conic Sections and Analytica 

Preston’s eeok-keeping. Sing 

Double Entry, 1,65 


OLARK & MAYNARD, 1+ Broscway, 


PUBLISH NEW YORE. 
Andersen’s teries and Readers 
Leighton’s History of Home; , 
Thomsen’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 
Keetel’s French Course 
Reed and Kellegg’s Graded Lessons in Eng- 
lish and Higher Lessons in English ; 
hysiology and Hygiene. 


HL 
161 Wabash Av., Chicas’ 111 


Devonshire Heston. 
SEND LIST OF 


SCHOOL 
BOOKS 


You wish to dispose of, and we will make 
offer for Cash or Exchange. 


VanWinkle & Weedon, 


90 Chambers 8t, N. Y. City. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


New York. 
PUBLISH 


Rolfe’s Shakespeare: 


NOW COMPLETE IN TWO FORMS: 


I. SCHOOL, EDITION, in forty volumes, sold 
sing!y or in sets; each 56 cents in cloth, 40 cents in 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL 00., 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 


Educational A tus and Materials. 


ishers of 
PRANG’S AMER, TEXT-BOOKS of ART EDUCATION. 
PRANG’S NATURAL HISTORY SERIES. 
PRANG’S TRADES AND OCCUPATIONS. 
COLOR-CHART FOR THE PRIMARY EDUCATION OF 


THE GOLOR-SENSE, Adopted ty Boston 
Manufacturers 
PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS. 
PRANC’S SCHOOL PENCILS. 
PRANC’S SCHOOL COMPASSES. 


Board. 


Dealers in Scientific Apparatus and Materials. 


«a For Catalogue and particulars address 


PRAN UCATIONAL COMPANY 
399 tf Park Street, BOSTON. 


per covers; for introduction in schools, 42 and 
cents. 


Il. THE FRIENDLY EDITION, in twenty THOS. NELSON & $0 


volumes, elegant library style, sold only in sets; 
cloth, gilt tops, $30.00; half-calf, $60.00. 
For new illustrated circular, address 
A. 0. STOOKIN, Agt. for New Eng., 
493 7 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


42 Bleecker St, 
5 NEW YORK, 


Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Crown 8vo, cloth, $3.50. 

OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 
OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 


12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


The Song of Hiawatha. 


By H. W. LONGPELLOW. 
Forming Two Parts of the 


Riverside Literature Series. 


with Notes | and Glossary, specially 
fitting it for use in schools. 


Price (of the Two Parts), 30 cts. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 
4 Park St., Boston. 


d for Catalogues. 887 tf 
PoRTER & COATES, 
Publish PHILADELPHIA 


The Normal Readers. 
Buckwalter’s Spellers. 


14 & 
Dunglison’s Physiology. 


| Astor Place, Baker's Natural Phi osophy. 


Raub’s Arithmetics. 

Coates’s Comprehensive Speaker. 

Elderhorst’s Blowpipe Analysis. 

Blair’s Rhetoric; Brown’s Algebras 

109 Sharpless’s Geom. aad Trigonom. 
Raub’s Language Series. 

Wabash Ave., Gummere’s 
Thompson’s Political Economy. 

CHICAGO. (Greeley’s Political Economy. 
Dickens’s Child’s History 


NEW YORK. 


TEACHERS 


Out of employment, and all who 
are receiving less than two 
thousand dollars a year, 


Can double their in- 
come by selling cither 
ef the two follow- 
ing sterling books: 


The Pioneer History of America. 


Royal Octavo. 1032 pages. 100 Magnificent Iilustrations. 


People’s Farm and Stock Cyclopedia. 


Imperial Octavo. 1234 pages. 400 Elegant Engravings. 


will find it for their interest to For Terms, Descriptive Circulars, and Particulars, address 


JONES BROS. & 0., Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis. 


correspond with 
E. B. FAIRCHILD, 


Publisher of JouNsON’s CYOLOPEDIA and ATLAS, 


79 Milk St, Boston, 


SOWER, POTTS & 00., Philadelphia. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 
Dr. Mathematical Course. 


1. Standard Arith. Course, Se Mental and 
2. Union Arith. Course, Comb’ } Written. 


Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks’s and 
P 


Routledge’s Historical Course | Brookes Patiosophy of owe. 


y of Arithmetic. 


Music Books for Schools, 


The newest book for Hicu 
Song Greeting. sonoots, Acapemtes, and 
SEMINARIES, 82 part-songs of the highest character, 
both in words and music, exercises, and solfeggios. By 
L. O. Emerson. 60 cts., $6 per doz. 


Otber well-known and very successful books for High 
Schools are: Welcome Chorus, W.8. Tilden; High 
School Choir, Emerson and Tilden i and Laurel 
Wreath, W. O. Perkins. Price of each of the three 
books, $1,or $9 per doz, Also High School Book of 
Song, Ernst Leslie, 75 cts., or $6 per doz.; and Pub- 
lic School Hymnal, by Irving erson, 40 cts., or 
$3.60 per doz. 


Children’s Songs and How to Sing 
Th The newest book for COMMON SOHOOLS. 

em. By W. L. Tomlins In two editions. The 
School Edition has voice parts only, and costs 30 cts., 
or $3 per dozen. The Teachers’ Edition has songs and 
accompaniments, and costs 75 cts. 82 good songs for 
singers of all ages. 

Other ve ular School Song Books are: Emer- 
son’s Song Bells, and Perkins’ Golden Robin, and 
Whippoorwill, each 50 cts , or $5 per doz. 

A most charm- 
Gems for Little Singers, 


Primary Schools and Kindergartens, with pictures 
and sweeter music. E. U. Emerson an 
Gertrude Swayne. 30 cts., or $3 per dos. 


Mailed for the Retail Price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


SEND TO 
University Publishing Co. 


19 Murray St., New Vork, 


For Circulars and Price-lists MAURY’s GEOGRAPHIES 
GILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN ; VENABLE’S ALGEBRA, &c. 


@. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


NEW YORK. 


PUBLISH 
Hart’s German for 
(4 vols. ready) 31.00 1 
4g Series of Atlases (1 vols.), 750. to $25 
The Hlemen Botence Series (30 vols.), 
The Advanced Sctence Series (18 vols.), 1.28 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. 4.50 
Godwin’s Cyclo. of Biography, 6.00 
Brackett’s for Home and So 1.268 
Putnam’s Art Hand-books. 5 vols., each 50 


Leffingwell’s English Classics Schools, 1.50 
Troland’s Pocket Classical Notionary, 


Klemm’s Poesie Haus 1.26 
Day’s Ethics, Lege, 
© 


mailed application 


THE 


Teacher’s Manual. 


By HIRAM ORCUTT, LL.D. 


Containing a Treatise upon the Disci- 
pline of the School, and other Pa- 
pers upon the Teacher's Qual- 
ification and Work. 

A New and Enlarged Edition of this valuable work 

In this book the author has presented the results of 
thirty five years of successful experience in the school- 
room. It will be found a work of special value to 
young teachers, and will be read with interest by all, 


Price, $1.00, Sent by mail on receipt of price. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
23 Hawley St., Boston. 


IN WORDS OF ONE SYLLABLE. 
By Mrs. HELEN W. PIERSON. 


With Maps and many Illustrations, About 225 pages 


Quarto, boards, each $1.00, 
UNITED STATES, ENGLAND, 
A REVISED AND GERMANY, 
ENLARGED EDITION. FRANCE. 


School Boards and Teachers will find this Series 
worthy of examination. Specimen pages furnished on 
application. 
In noti the “ History oF THe UNITED STATES” 
the New York School Journal says : 

* This book is well bound, copiously illustrated, and 
most attractively written. There is no book in the 
market filling its place.’’ 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 
505 eow 9 Lafayette Piace, New Work. 


BOOKS 01 ALCOHOL ani SCIENCE 


The Temperance Lesson Book, -25 and § .50 
Alcohol and Hygiene, wo 
Boys aad Girls Temperance Text-Book. 


ive 
free upon Add 
NATIONAL TEMPERANCE SOCIETY, 


J, N. SreaRns, Publishing Agent, 
503 58 Reade Street, New York. 


HOW 
TO 


SAV E A fall line of SOHEDLER’s SUPERIOR 
GLOBES always on hand. Price lis¢ on 


National Subscriptien A 

Oldest of the bind in the a. 
PERIODICALS 

and Foreign, at CLUB RATEs. Send 


MONEY. | 2kiree 
263 as 18% Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. ‘ 


Dr. Sauveur’s Educational Works. 
of Dr. Sauveur’s Works will be sent to teachers by the author, on 


A copy of an 
receipt of half the retail price. 
Schools can obtain from Dr. Sauveur 


CAISE POUR LES ANGLAIS, at the introduction 
RIGE DES EXERCICHS de la GRAMMAIRE PR 
are sent C. O. D. unless otherwise agreed upon. 


Address 


his new volume, GRAMMAIRE FRAN- 
ce of 80 cents, and the COR- 


since all the difficult sentences of that most popular mar (in both editions) have been most completely 
analyzed, The parsing is ple aad novel methed of netation. 


School Room Wall Maps 


my Send ‘or Circular. 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY 
418 15 Bromfield St., Boston. 


CHEAP EDITIONS 


— OF 


RUSKIN’S WORKS. 


Complete with all the Wood Engravings. 
MODERN PAINTERS. 5 vols., bound in 
two vols. 12m0, Cloth seer $2.00 


STONES OF VENICE, 3 vols., bound in 


SEVEN LAMPS OF ARCHITECTURE, 
12mo, cloth .......- 


SESAME LILIES. 1 vol. 12mo, cloth...... .50 
PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
16 Astor Place, New York. 


Catalogue of Ruskin’s Works, 51 vols., free by mail. 


NOW READY: 


WHITE'S ORAL LESSONS in NUMBER 


By E. E. 


Not simply a Manual of s 
the teacher in the instruction of Prima 
MPLETE AND PRACTICAL GUID 


WHITE, A.M., 


ons to teachers, but an exhaustive work containing the materials to be 
classes in number, 
INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY TEACHER OF ARITHMETIO, 


LL.D. 


Sample copy and Introduction price, 60 cts. 


sn TRISH’S GRAMMAR AND ANALYSIS 


MADE EASY AND ATTRACTIVE BY 


DIAGRAMS. 


Introduction Price, 


The preparation of this complete and full system of Di 
eral years. The work is now offered to the public, 
representing to the eye the relation and dependence of 


Miniling Price, $1,325. 


has occupied the author, F. V. In1sH, for we 


agrams 
not only as furnishing a simple and effective method 
the several parts of a sentence, but asa 


TO HARVEY’S GRAMMAR, 


also fally indicated by a sim 


CAISE, at 25 ots. The books/yAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, Cincinnati & New York. 
DR. L. SAUVEUR, Green Street, Germantown, Pa. 


C. F. STHARNS, Agent, 8 Hawley Street, Boston. 
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Bascom’s Mental Science, Englis ature 
Chadbourne’s Natural Theology: 1.56 
{ Putnam’s Hints Home Reading. 75 
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